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INTRODUCTION 


ight after WWII ended, my uncle Esmail Koushan 

began producing movies in Iran in a vacuum. By 1950, 
he had built Pars Film Studio, one of the largest soundstages 
in the Middle East and North Africa, which he operated 
together with my father, Mahmoud Koushan. Over the 
course of the next thirty years, the two lifetime collaborators 
directed, wrote, and produced ninety movies. 


Do the math: That’s one film per season. 


Growing up in such an environment, I did not grasp 
the significance of the Koushans’ endeavor until I went to 
SFSU to study cinema. In my world, filmmaking was a labor 
of love and sweat and struggle with a fine-tuned product as 
its goal. In theirs, it was all about entrepreneurship: You look 
at the market, you look at your audience's needs, and you 
build a product for that market. Their sole dream was to 
create entertainment magic scaled to a nation and duly reap 
its financial rewards. Along the path, they resisted the 
pressure to morph into arthouse producers; instead, they 


stayed authentic and kept their lens focused on the masses. 


This book reveals this path. More than about Iranian 
cinema, it is a book about two problem solvers who 
happened to work in the entertainment industry; but it is also 
a book about life as it unfolded among warring nations in 
Europe and ended up engulfing the whole world. The book 
begins by tracing the Koushans’ lineage in old Tehran in the 


manner of a docudrama and traces Esmail’s footprint in 
Berlin and Vienna as a PhD student in economics who 
grows a passion for movies. It then follows him back to Iran 
where he begins his film career and is joined by my father, 
initially a cinematographer and later a director and producer 
in his own right. There are no stereotypes in this story, only 
the picture of two larger-than-life pioneering figures who 
dreamed of making something out of nothing. And they did 
just that. I believe that the determination and courage the 
Koushans put into filmmaking could have made them 
achieve any other dream in their life. 


I have now founded the Koushan Brothers 
Foundation in the hope of passing the lessons of this eighty- 
year legacy to the younger generation of filmmakers. This 
book is the first step along that journey. 


In closing, I would like to thank Mahasti Afshar for the 
great job she did translating the book. Like a labor of love, 
she edited and expanded the original to such a degree that if 
this were a movie, she would be credited as a co-writer. 


Kambiz Koushan 
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FOREWORD 


This dispassionate yet heartfelt critique of the work of Dr. 
Esmail Koushan is reproduced here by permission of the 
author and of Ehsan Khoshbakht, then editor-in-chief of 
Underline where the essay first appeared in Philip Grant’s 
translation (Winter 2017/2018). Underline has since 


ceased publication. 


A Hollywooder in the Land of Persia: Remembering 
Esmail Koushan 


Was Esmail Koushan ‘the father of Iranian cinema’ or did 
he scuttle it? Several decades after the career of this noted 
and pivotal figure ended, these questions still have no clear 


answetf. 


History accords to Dr. Koushan an indisputably 
important role in the development of the Iranian film 
industry. An appreciation of this fact and of Koushan’s 
considerable efforts as a pioneer and an influence within the 
industry, has meant that his renown has endured regardless 
of the quality of his works from an aesthetic perspective. He 
deserves credit for his stubborn and combative efforts to 
ensute the development of a professional production 
process in every area of the industry; from this point of view, 
Koushan certainly has the right to be considered the father 


of Iranian cinema. 


it 


If we consider the case of the first ‘talkie’ made in Iran, 
The Storm of Life/Toufan-e Zendegui (1948) directed by Ali 
Daryabegui, we can be certain that the real author behind 
the film was none other than Koushan. He worked as the 
film’s cinematographer, editor, and producer; more 
significantly, it was his precise and thorough understanding 
of the production process, the industry, and the importance 
of technocratic organization in creating a cinematic product 
that launched the film industry in Iran. 


The early dissolution of Mitra Film in 1946 and the 
establishment of Pars Film in 1950 was a key influence on 
Koushan’s decision to produce on a national scale. When he 
was credited as writer, director, director of photography, 
editor, and producer of The Emit’s Prisoner /Zendani-ye Amir 
(1948), he showed the world the tremendous variety and 
potency of his artistic and professional abilities. From 1948 
to 1971 he directed 30 films and produced over 90, setting a 
record within the film industry of any single country. 
Koushan’s range of work, both as a director and a producer, 
was highly diverse—so much so, in fact, that it is impossible 


to give a single account of his style, ideology or worldview. 


On the other hand, most of the genres and styles that 
emerged in popular Iranian cinema would draw their 
inspiration from his first productions with their familiar 
formulas, structures, and clichés. In The Storm of Life, he 
created a model for a national melodrama, one which even 
now is put to good use. All Iranian cinema until the 1979 
revolution is indebted in some way to Koushan’s early 
productions for their themes and characters: the pure and 
innocent woman who faced with great difficulties ends up 
working in cabarets; various rogues, transgressors, villains, 
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and seducers; and the sticky ends met by those who worship 
money and prefer worldly goods to love and humanity. 
Koushan was the first to realize the importance of casting 
well-known performers such as Delkash and introducing 
new talent such as Nasser Malek Motiee; he also taught 
Iranian filmmakers to combine cinematic narrative with 
music, song and dance. 


Even evaluating Koushan purely as a director is not a 
simple task. He also had a central role as the producer of his 
own works and there is no reliable source to tell us why he 
directed some of his films himself but not others. What place 
did directing in the sense of management and creative and 
artistic control over the film have in the vocabulary of Pars 
Film’s productions? In whatever genre he worked, Koushan 
never wanted anything other than to present simple, clichéd 
and entertaining stories accessible to the lowest classes of 
society. His films offer no evidence of any interest in 
aesthetics or intellectual discourses, any desite to work 
creatively with the visuals, innovate with the storyline, or 
experiment with the instruments of production. 


Perhaps the most important contribution of 
Koushan’s cinematic cateer can be found in his technical 
and production ambition. He seems to have been interested 
only in extending the scope and scale of film production; 
from his setting up and expansion of Pars Film starting in 
1950, even after a terrible fire, to the growth of its 
production facilities to cover several hectares so as to be able 
to film historical dramas; and even his enthusiasm for 
increasing the size of the screens in movie theaters that 
resulted in the making of the first black and white 
CinemaScope film in Iran (Accusation/E#eham, 1956) and 
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the first color CinemaScope picture (The Runaway 
Bride/Arouss-e Farari, 1958). This tendency towards an 
aesthetic of ‘the bigger, the better’ seems to have been the 
consequence of a rather raw and naive understanding of all 
the glories of world cinema as it was then developing, one 
that failed to grasp the reasons for these developments. 
Koushan even tried his best to get access to the world 
matket through joint productions, but his film 
collaborations with France, Germany, Turkey, and even 
Israel led nowhere. 


Compared to the films he produced, Koushan’s 
directorial work shows little variety, and a number of leaps 
and risks he took in order to break the familiar mold that he 
had himself created were failures. He made The Beautiful 
Devil/ Abriman-e Ziba (1963) with one eye on the reception 
given to Samuel Khachikian’s new wave of Iranian crime 
drama. It was an attempt to make something more serious 
and structured than his usual melodramas, but it was neither 
a box office success nor did it attain the quality of 
Khachikian’s work. The Spirtit’s Vengeance/Enteqam-e Rouh 
(1962) is a horror comedy featuring a ghost that flies up into 
the sky at the end of the film, but the consequence of its 
poor box office was that Koushan went back to his tried and 
tested, and thoroughly repetitive, formulas. 


Koushan also tried his best to create a Persian language 
musical melodrama to capture something of the atmosphere 
of the Spanish gypsy song and dance. Tears and 
Laughtet/Ashg-ha va Khandeh-ha (1963) is based on a Spanish 
film Koushan had dubbed into Persian years before, but he 
soon realized that the public taste could not be changed 
overnight. 
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During the course of his singular career, Koushan even 
remade Mr. X (1957), an Indian version of an HG Wells 
science fiction story, retaining Wells’ original title, The 
Invisible Man (1966) in the hope of bequeathing a new genre 
to Iranian cinema, but was unsuccessful. The reason for this 
failure was once again the audience’s unchanging taste but 
also the poor quality of the films, each one of which 
appeared to be more akin to a parody of a particular genre 


or model, but in the familiar form of Filpfarsi. 


Even when Koushan adapted existing masterpieces the 
result was no different. He tried his hand at the cross- 
dressing comedy, or mistaken identity, with the film I Love 
You/Doostet Daram (1963), and a few years later with Don’t 
Joke, Pll Get Upset/Shookhi Nakon Delkhor Misham (1966), 
based on Billy Wilder’s Some Like It Hot (1959) and Ralph 
Levy’s Bedtime Story (1964), respectively. Koushan’s version 
of Wilder’s masterpiece alone could serve as evidence of the 
very different essences of two cinematic traditions. 


Aside from all these various and scattered efforts, 
Koushan is both famous and infamous for his historical 
works. An important part of his directing career, including 
his last ten films, was devoted to the genre. He drew on 
stories from the time of Cyrus the Great in the 6" c B.C. to 
the Safavids in 16 and 17° century Iran, and from the 
medieval poetry of the Oabus Nameh and the classical works 
of Nezami to Iranian folktales. What is somewhat odd is that 
in every case the result was the same: strange and fantastic 
films that pushed the satirical and comic elements of their 
stories as far as was possible—the actors in all kinds of 
make-up and wearing absurd costumes, flailing about, 
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dancing, laughing, and fighting on the massive sets of Pars 
Film. 


When Farrokh Ghaffari saw the film Prince 
Arsalan/Amir Arsalan (1966) for the first time at the 
Cinémathéque in Paris he was struck by the unintentional 
surrealism of the film and remarked that the meeting of 
satire, metaphysics, and fantasy with bad taste and Filmfarsi 
produced something quite special. 


Dr. Esmail Koushan, for all his varied efforts and his 
astounding work rate, his struggles to establish a 
professional production regime and company against a 
landscape of artisan producers, his achievements in film 
publishing and professional and union activities, ultimately 
remained a Hollywooder in the land of Persia. At gatherings 
and in articles he was insulted and mocked for his 
productions and his pains, and yet he always defended his 
work: not like a failed artist might, but as a successful 
producer and craftsman would. 


Nima Hassani-Nasab 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTES 


6 can: Final Sequence from the original Persian has 
been a labor of love and learning. I had seen one or 
perhaps two commercial Iranian movies—better known as 
Filmfarsi—in the late 1950s and was unfamiliar with the 
producers before I embarked on this project. Much of my 
dismissiveness had to do with how harshly that class of 
Iranian movies was judged by critics as I was growing up in 
Iran. Thanks to Amir Faress who first introduced me to 
Kambiz Koushan whose uncle Esmail and father Mahmoud 
are the subject of this book, I now have a much better and 
less judgmental understanding of the field and feel 
particularly awed by Dr. Esmail Koushan’s entrepreneurial 
spirit in fathering Iranian cinema in the mid 1940s and 1950s 


despite seemingly insurmountable challenges. 


My own challenge here has been to produce an English 
translation that, while faithful to the Persian original, was 
conceived as a duly revised and expanded second edition. 
While taking certain liberties with the material to produce a 
coherent biography, I have respected the author’s narrative 
style, which is plot-centered and free of descriptive details 
characteristic of literary works. As such, the present edition 


replicates the original in spirit, if not always in substance. 


The author Mohammad Saeed Habashi’s narrative 
derives from his conversations with the two main 
protagonists and published histories of Iranian cinema. 


However, his frame story of two brothers recalling the past 
as they drive up a mountain road to the Caspian is, like a 
docudrama, a creative device used imaginatively to bring 
Esmail Koushan’s biography to life. In translating the work, 
I have similarly felt free, indeed obliged, to provide 
supplemental data about personalities, places, and events 
that he mentions in passing, and I have identified more films 
and cast and crew—including their first names where 
available—to the roster of Dr. Koushan’s productions at 
Pars Film Studio. I have also changed the sequence of 
certain passages and entire sections to maintain a better 
chronological order and narrative flow; renamed section 
headings to capture or highlight their content; omitted 
certain redundant passages or expressions for compactness; 


and made corrections throughout for accuracy. 


The sections that cover WWII required major 
rewriting to ensure that the events described corresponded 
with historical facts and to contextualize Dr. Koushan’s 
biography within that landscape. The general dates of his 
movements during that period—his escape from Berlin to 
Vienna in 1942, to Istanbul in 1944, and his eventual return 
to Iran in 1946 are exact. However, among the months 
specified, a few are merely the best approximations I was 
able to calculate with reasonable certainty and are 
accordingly starred (e.g., November 1942*). 


My main source of reference for verifying movie dates 
and listings of cast and crew is IMDb entries under Esmail 
Koushan, plus the opening credits of any films and posters 
that are accessible online. I have also made extensive use of 
Jalal Omid’s Tarikh-e Cinema-ye Iran/History of Iranian 
Cinema (Tehran: Rozaneh Publishing, Spring 1374/1995). 
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This voluminous and fully indexed publication includes 
interviews with Esmail Koushan and other primary sources 
and is also the source of Mr. Habashi’s account of Dr. 
Koushan’s film career. I have used it, likewise without 
citation, to fact-check or to add data where appropriate. 


In the absence of hard-and-fast rules in English for 
transliterating foreign words, I have applied the following 
guidelines to convert Persian proper names and film titles 
into Latin script. 


©) To avoid clutter, I have only used diacritical marks 


to indicate the long “‘a” vowel sound, and only where 
it felt particularly warranted (e.g., Sepas/ wl, Mard- 
e Azad] >\3i dy). 

©) The long “oo” sound is rendered as “ou” (e.g., 
Fereydoun/ 9 53 Khoshnoud/os i255) with some 
exceptions (6.8., Googoosh/ i959, 
Manucheht/ ,¢>9:, Rufia/Lss)). 


@) The round “o” sound is rendered as “o” (e.g., 
Nozari/)493, Fakhr ed-Doleh/4J94!,>3), 


©) The long “ee” sound that ends many Persian names 
is tendered as “ie” (eg, Kasmaie/ghsS; 
Tabatabaie/ LLL); exceptions include 


Motiee/ «2. and Rafiee/ 3). 


@ The Arabic “ain/¢” appears as an_ inverted 


apostrophe where it is silent (e.g., Badi‘/aw, 


Xt 


Sa‘di/ cusw); otherwise, it is rendered by its vowel 


sound (e.g., Attaollah/dileUac, Olov/ lc). 


© The letter “q” is used for & (e.g., Qavami/ alg, 
Taleqani/3Wlb) and “gh” for € (eg, 
Ghaffari/ ce, Gholam-Hossein/ ¢:.-s). 


Mahasti Afshar 
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PART I 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
DR. ESMAIL KOUSHAN 


Love at First Sight 


I came home from school, finished my homework, and 
walked up to my mother on the veranda overlooking the 
garden. Mashti Mohammad was watering the flowerbeds. 
My mother doted on me, given that I was her youngest. 
Every opportunity I got, I pestered her to tell me the story 
of how she met my father. The day came when she finally 
relented. Here is what she told me. 


“It was 1910 during the reign of Ahmad Shah. One 
day, my two sisters and I, who ranged in age from early to 
mid-teens, were riding in a horse-drawn carriage from 
Ala’ed-Doeleh toward Lalehzar. I asked the driver to stop in 
front of the ice cream shop. We hopped off, bought what 
we wanted, and climbed back in. We took in the scenes 
outside as we licked ice cream under our face coverings. 
Men, women, and children strolled past, and the scent of 
moist earth rose from the dampened sidewalks. The horses’ 
hooves kept time and tempo with the rise and fall of our 


shoulders as we jolted along. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. ESMAIL KOUSHAN 


“Gigeling and teasing each other, we finally reached 
Lalehzar, the most beautiful street and the heart of shopping 
and entertainment in Tehran. One attraction for us was a 
store where Mr. Mahmoud Harir-Foroush sold imported 
goods from Europe, and that’s where we asked the driver to 
let us off.” 


At that moment Galin Khanom, the housekeeper, 
came bearing a tray with tea and cookies and lay it down 
before Mother and me. 


“What happened next?” 


“You ate inquisitive, Mahmoud!” Mother chuckled. 
“But I like your doggedness.” 


She sipped some tea and took a bite of cookies, then 


continued: 


“T gave the driver an Ahmad-Shahi coin and asked him 
to wait for us. Though the Pirayesh storefront beckoned a 
few steps away, we walked into Mr. Harir-Foursh’s shop 
instead, as it was one of my parents’ favorites. We rolled 
back our face coverings and ran our hands over our face and 
hair. A full-length mirror, obviously imported from Europe, 
stood by the door, where we checked our appearance before 
wading in. A pleasant scent of tobacco wafted from the back 
of the store as we walked about. I glanced over in the 
direction of its source. A man who appeared to be the shop 
owner was having a conversation with two other men. The 
aroma of their tobacco told me they were men of taste. One 
of them said, ‘Mohammad-Sadeq, you have customers!’ 


“A young man with a fair complexion, brown eyes, 
light-brown hair, and a closely shaved beard wearing a 
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FINAL SEQUENCE 


European-style suit appeared from nowhere. He shot a 
stealthy glance at us and offered greetings, then lowered his 


eyes. 


“Pm at your service.’ He pointed at the colorful array 
of goods and fabrics. ‘Look around at your pleasure.’ Then 


he summoned the shop boy. 
“Kaze, tefreshments for the ladies.’ 


“T kept Mohammad-Sadegh in my peripheral vision as 
I moved about. 


“All the fabrics are European designs,’ he said, coming 
close. I turned my back and kept browsing. He took a short 
stroll and came back. “Those crystal lights are made in 
Czechoslovakia, and all the silverware is from Poland.’ I 
nodded. He was staring at me but quickly looked away when 
I noticed. 


“T joined my sisters, who were looking at textiles in the 
other corner of the store. The shop boy walked over with a 


crystal bow] filled with nougat candy, gaz. 


“They're the genuine kind from my candy store in 
Isfahan,’ said Mohammad-Sadeq, smiling. 


“Anyone with a store in Isfahan must be a native,’ I 
replied, half asking. 


“No, actually, 2m from Tehran.’ 


“I told him that my sisters and I just wanted to look 
around and that if the prices were right, we might also shop. 
“The store is yours; whatever you like is yours to keep.’ 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. ESMAIL KOUSHAN 
“To you have any Scottish cotton socks?—that was 
my older sister. 
“Of course.’ 
“How about any French taffeta in light blue?’ I asked. 
“Tight blue? Yes, I do.’ 


“My younger sister asked for a small French 
chandelier, which he also had on hand. 


“We were invited to have tea and candy while he went 
to fetch fabrics and sent Kazem to bring the chandeliers. His 
father said, ‘Mohammad-Sadeq, show the ladies the 
cashmere shawls as well.”” 


“But Mohammad-Sadeq is Father’s name!” I 
commented to Mother, surprised at hearing it in this story. 
“Was that man my dad?” 


“That’s right, honey,” she said, laughing, “you guessed 


right.” She went on. 


“Given the way your father-to-be was looking at me, I 
was watching him closely. He laid down a roll of blue velvet 
from Kashan, looking a bit rattled. 


“But I asked for French taffeta,’ I said gently. 
“Pardon me. I spaced out.’ 
“Tt’s alright. It happens sometimes.’ 


“Snickering, he poked Kazem. ‘You changed the 
display of the textiles?’ 
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“Sorry, ma’am,’ said the boy, looking at me. “They 
were delivered last night, and I was too beat to sort them in 
the right order.’ 


“Your father then brought over several bolts of taffeta 
and satin, and I bought a few yards of each. Your aunt 
Robabeh bought a six-arm crystal chandelier and Auntie 
Fatemeh bought a few pairs of socks. He began to prepare 
the invoice. 


“Tet me write down our home address so you can 
send the merchandise over tomorrow,’ I said, feeling 
awkward. ‘I apologize, but we didn’t bring any money with 


> 


us. 


“Don’t mention it, ma’am. Who said anything about 
money? That’s embarrassing.’ 


“As I was scribbling on a piece of paper, your father 
stole a glance at the address. 


“Pm very familiar with Sheikh Ebrahim Street off 
Lokhti Avenue (ex-Sa‘di),’ he said cheerfully. ‘We’re 
practically neighbors!’ 


“Son, she must be Sheikh Ehya ul-Mamalek’s 
daughter,’ observed his father from the other end of the 
store. ‘Go ahead and offer them a discount.’ 


“It was growing dark outside, so I gave him the address 
and said it was getting late and our parents would be worried. 
Then the three of us said goodbye and left. The moment we 
climbed into the waiting carriage, your aunts started joking 
about how nervous your father had gotten. 
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“Nothing strange about that,’ I said. ‘He’d never seen 
three such pretty girls together!’ 


“As we moved along, the beat of the horse’s hooves 
sent me into a trance. I imagined myself in a wedding dress 
standing in a magnificent hall next to your father as he 


smiled and talked to me.” 


Lying down as I listened to my mother, my eyelids 
grew heavy, and I fell asleep. 


The days went by. The sky had turned gray over 
Tehran. Winter had arrived and snow skirted the edges of 


walls. 


One day, I went by Mother’s room after P’d finished 
my homework. Father wasn’t back yet. She had fallen asleep 
on the sofa by the portable stove with the tea kettle on top. 
Mother woke up a few minutes later. “Honey, when did you 
get back?” 


“T’m sorry I woke you up,” I said and poured her some 
tea, then asked her to pick up the story from the time the 
sisters had returned home—if she wasn’t tired. Mother 
wondered out loud what I’d turn into at age eighteen, given 


my stubborn curiosity, patted my head, and continued. 


“The next day I groomed myself and put on a fitted 
headscarf and a short printed skirt over white leggings and 
golden-heeled sandals. I was pacing about the yard nervously 
when I heard a knock on the door. When Mashdi, the 


gardener, went to answer, I ducked behind the bushes. 


““Ma’am, a gentleman is here with the goods you 


bought yesterday.’ 
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“IT watched him enter the yard, a porter carrying a tray 
on his head in tow. He’d done himself up in a fashionable 
suit and wore a foreign cologne that bathed the air from 


yards away.” 


For a moment, Mother looked as if lost to the present. 
I placed my hand on hers and gave it a nudge. She glanced 


ovet and went on. 


“Your father walked up to me and said hello. He then 
complimented me on my outfit, on the plants and flowers, 
and on the boxwood hedges. Our house had two floors. 
Each of us children had a room of our own, and Fathet’s 
clinic was on the ground floor; I used to help him when he 
had patients. The porter put the tray down in the yard and 
left. Your aunts came running down and hauled off their 
stuff to show our parents, who were watching the scene 
from the upstairs window. Both were smiling and my 
mother was shaking her head. I had told them about our 
excursion to Mr. Harir-Foroush’s shop. 


“Remembering our dues, I asked your father to wait. 
Tll be back in a moment.’ I then got enough money from 
my parents to cover what we owed and returned to the yard. 
But there was no sign of him. 


“W7here is he?’ 


“T tried to stop him,’ Mashdi replied, ‘but he left and 
said to say goodbye to Miss Hakimeh.’ 


“How did he know my name?’ 


“He must have asked around.’ 
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“T tried but couldn’t figure out who his source might 
have been. 


“To cut the story short, after a period of courtship he 
proposed, and the families gave their consent. A month 
later, we were married at a grand reception and sent off to 
the bridal chamber.” 


Birth and Youth 


I shall not forget the joy I felt listening to my parents talk 
about the next great episode in their life. Spring had arrived, 


the trees had blossomed, and Father’s canary was singing. 


“Tt was 1916,” said Mother. “Your sister Ashraf was 


three years old when I got pregnant again.” 
Father picked up the story from there. 


“We had bought a house in the Dezashib district of 
Shemiran as a getaway from Tehran’s hot summers. One 
day, I'd just come home from work when the gate flew open. 
Galin Khanom’s daughter rushed out, stopped the carriage, 
and implored me to immediately go fetch the midwife, 
which meant your mother was in labor. I told the driver to 
head for the Tajrish bazaar posthaste. Half an hour later, I 
was back with Ezzat Khanom, the trusted midwife. She went 
inside the house while I paced up and down the brook 
outside, smoking. Your sister Ashraf, who was then four, 
came up to me looking jittery. To soothe her anxiety, I 
caressed her and said, ‘Mother is bringing you a little...’ 
Before I could finish my sentence, the midwife pushed open 


the door. 
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““Good news!’ she announced breathlessly. ‘God has 
gifted you a healthy, handsome boy!’ Overjoyed, I gave her 
a gold coin as a token of gratitude, and the three of us went 
inside.” 


Father asked Mother to pick up the story from there, 
and she obliged. 


“Esmail was born in March 1917/1295. Your father 
loved him very much. He used to bring him a nice gift at the 
end of every workday, and when he grew older, he took him 
horseback riding in the tree-dotted fields that girdled the 
house. Your grandfather, may God bless his soul, cherished 
his grandson, too. 


“Your next brother, Ebrahim, was born in early 
1922/1300, a year after Reza Khan marched his Cossack 
brigade into Tehran, an event I remember well. After being 
crowned king in 1925, his many reforms drastically 
transformed the country—building roads and railways and 
industrial plants, and especially founding Tehran University 
in 1934/1313 and lifting the Islamic veil off of women two 


years later. 


“Esmail graduated from St. Louis, a bilingual French 
Catholic school, then attended Dar ul-Fonoun before going 
to Tehran University as an undergraduate to study law. By 
then, men were wearing Pahlavi hats, the streets were paved 
with stone, a new architecture style had reshaped the capital, 
and Lalkhzar-No, the ‘new’ Lalehzar with its upgraded 
buildings, had turned into Tehran’s most popular 
thoroughfare.” 
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The weather was turning chilly. Father picked up the 
canaries’ cage and we all went indoors for an afternoon 
snack and tea. Later on, after I finished my homework, I 
found my mother reading a prayer book. When she was 
done, she looked up and said, “So, now you want to hear 
about Lalehzar, right?” I said I did. Father went out to buy 
the daily paper, meet up with friends, and catch up with the 


news. 


“Lalehzar was the liveliest locale in Tehran for 
entertainment,” she reminisced. “The street was lined with 
shops and stalls and arcades, theaters and movie houses, 
hotels, too. It was a lovers’ lane where people went to ogle 
and to mingle. It was also where political emotions could 
take center stage. Your father took me to see the popular 
musical drama Resurrection of Iranian Kingship/Rastakbiz- 
e Shabriaran-e Iran, which the twenty-one-yeatr-old activist 
poet Mirzadeh Eshqi had written in 1915 after he had visited 
Tag-e Kasra ' on his way to Istanbul. The show was billed 
as an ‘opera’ and expressed fervent nationalist sentiments; it 
glorified Sassanian kings and lamented the powerlessness of 
Ahmad Shah in the face of the Anglo-Russian occupation of 
Tran in WWI. 


“The stage was set in a cemetery. Remember, this is a 
time when women were not yet allowed to perform—so, a 


1 Taq-e Kasra (“The King’s Seat”) refers to the ruins of a palace in Tisftn 
(Ctesiphon in Latin), the Parthian and Sassanian capital city on the east bank 
of the Tigris River that is better known in Persian as Eyvan-e Madaen (“The 
Seat of Cities”). Taq-e Kasra served as the Sassanian winter palace from the 
coronation of Ardeshir | in 224 AD to the Arab conquest of Iran in 637 AD. 
Rising to a height of 121 ft (37 m), its arch is the world’s highest single-span 
vault of unreinforced brickwork. Tr. 
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man playing the Sassanian princess Khosrow-dokht rises to 
her feet, her long hair and pallid face covered in a white 
cloth, while the narrator, played by Eshqi himself, sings in a 
plaintive voice: 


When love of the homeland coursed my vision_yestereve 
I saw a woman rise from the grave draped in a shroud 
Lifting her head above the ground she looked around... 


“The princess then lays her hand on her forehead and, 
facing the audience, cries out: ‘This graveyard is not our Iran; this 
ruin is not Iran! Where, then, is Iran?’”’ 


On that note, Mother took a deep breath and pivoted. 


“The first classy European-style hostelry on Lalehzar 
was called Grand Hotel. It was built by the French and had 
handsome halls and charming patios. The second floor 
housed the dining area as well as a theater and a movie hall. 
In the afternoons, affluent patrons used to sit around the 
lounge and drink and eat and chat. One afternoon in mid- 
1937, Esmail, who had been frequenting Lalehzar theaters 
and other entertaining establishments, took me to the Grand 
Hotel for an ice cream. This was when he was getting ready 
to go to Germany to pursue his studies. While we were 
waiting for our order to arrive, he walked away to talk to a 
trio of theater people. There was the actor Hossein 
Kheirkhah as well as Abdolhossein Noushin—the man who 
had introduced modern theater to Iran—and his wife, 
Loretta, who was an accomplished actress. Following a 
performance at a drama festival in Moscow in 1936, the 
couple had lived in Paris for a year to fully take in the French 
theater scene before returning to Tehran. Esmail told me 
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later that he was infuriated by the fact that Loretta had to go 
to the police headquarters to obtain a license for every new 
performance. The police chief was an intimidating man 
called Colonel Mokhtari; he was attracted to Miss Loretta 
and dragged his feet so she would have to keep coming back! 


“Esmail was then almost twenty-one. Most evenings 
he was on the phone, sometimes till midnight—talking to a 
woman, possibly Miss Loretta. He was handsome and silver- 
tongued and had a lot of admirers, which made us wonder 
about his relationship with the actress. From what we could 
make out, they mostly talked about the pros and cons of 
theater as a profession, which made us worry about his 
future. Whenever I’d ask, he’d say, ‘Don’t worry, Mother, 
I’m totally focused on getting a PhD in law.’ 


“And so, the day came when we had to say goodbye 


and—”’ 


Mother was interrupted as Father walked in waving a 
newspaper. “Four or five men have been arrested. The 
opposition suspects they'll die in jail because that’s what 
happens to Reza Shah’s opponents.” He then turned to me. 
“Time to go to bed, son. Mother is tired. Pll tell you about 
your brother’s trip to Germany tomorrow.” 
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Esmail’s parents: Mohammad-Sadeq Harir-Foroush and Hakimeh, daughter of 
Ehya ul-Mulk, Doctor Sheikh 


Mahmoud Koushan 
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Mohammad-Sadeq Harir-Foroush 


Esmail, Ebrahim, and their two 
sisters 
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Hakimeh flanked by Esmail (R) and 
Ebrahim 


Ebrahim Koushan and Diana on 
their way from Turkey to Iran 


fea 


Esmail Koushan (center) in Istanbul with his dubbers 
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The Iranian Economy: An Overview, by Dr. Esmail Koushan. Istanbul 1945 
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Esmail Koushan (laid back) and colleagues. L-R: Qasem Jabali, Ali 
Kasmaie, Mahmoud Koushan, Majid Mohseni, Abbas Mehrpouya 
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Nouri Habib filming Shamefaced Pars Film Studio after the fire (1953) 
with a sound-on-film camera 
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‘Alam-e Honar (“The World of Art”) #6, Friday, 30 Nov. 1931/1330, 
Dr. Esmail Koushan, publisher; Ali Kasmaie, director and chief editor 
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Dr. Mossadeq and Dr. Koushan, NY (1952) 


Esmail Koushan shooting the Mossadeq documentary 
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Agha Mohammad Khan Qajar (1954) starring Mohtasham and Jhaleh. Crowns 
and costumes lent by the Golestan Museum. 
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1 PARSFILM PRODUCTION san 


Negligence (1954) starring Nasser Malek-Motiee and Kourosh Khoushan 
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Producer Esmail Koushan (2? L), screenwriter Moti’ ud-Dowleh Hejazi (34 L?), 
lead actor Nasser Malek-Motiee (2 R), and other cast members at the 
premiere of Negligence (1953) 


L-R: Esmail, Ebrahim, and Mahmoud Koushan and their parents 
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Journey to Germany 


“On the day of Esmail’s departure for Berlin in late fall 
1937,” began Father the next day, “we hosted a reception so 
he could say goodbye to the extended family. You were 
sobbing and grabbed his legs as he stepped out of the door. 
I felt heartsick and your mother was in tears. Not only was 
Esmail my older son—he was also a good friend and a 


soulmate. 


“My brother, who was an electrical engineer, had 
changed his family name from Harir-Foroush (‘silk- 
merchant’) to Koushan (‘industrious’) to be more relevant 
professionally. Esmail, who graduated with a BA in law from 
Tehran University, followed suit and, after getting his uncle’s 


consent, changed his name to Koushan as well. 


“About two or three months after he left, there were 
riots at the Faculty of Law, after which several students were 
charged with plotting to assassinate Reza Shah and executed. 
Your mother and I felt grateful that Esmail was safely away 
in a country whose engineers had become a familiar 
presence in Iran as Reza Shah expanded trade relations with 
Germany, much to the distress of Britain.” 


My father’s recollection of that story triggered a 
flashback to 1957 when I had returned from Italy to Tehran. 
After my second trip abroad to learn about color 
CinemaScope at ARRI in Germany and Cinecitta in Italy and 
Fetrania Labs in Rome, I came back to shoot two feature 
films at Pars Film Studio: Runaway Bride/Arouss-e Farari— 
which, when released in December 1958, introduced color 
CinemaScope movies to Iran for the first time—and Broken 
Spell/ Telesm-e Shekasteh, which came out in January 1959. 
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To scout a suitable location for Runaway Bride back in 
1957, my brother Esmail and I drove north to Mazandaran. 
Sitting at the wheel, I was eager to start a conversation and 
ask him about his student years in Berlin to complete my 
understanding of his past, but he seemed deep in thought, 
his head turned away, watching the mountainous landscape 
sweep past the window, an occasional cigarette dangling 
from his fingers. We drove in silence all the way past Firouz- 
Kuh, where we finally stopped for tea when we arrived at a 
roadside café. Veresk Bridge lay across the road and gave me 
the perfect excuse to broach the topic. 


“What’s the story of this great structure?” I asked. 


“It was part of Reza Shah’s Trans-Iranian Railway 
initiative,” he said as he snapped photos. “It was designed 
by Walter Inger, who was an Austrian engineer, and built by 
Germans starting in 1927/1304. When it opened eleven 
years later in 1938/1315, Tehran was connected by train to 
the port cities of Bandar Shapur in the Persian Gulf and 
Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea. 


“Many of the foreigners who worked on the project in 
Tehran used to dine in Father’s boarding house south of 
Shemiran Gate. I became friends with one of the German 
engineers, who asked me to teach him Persian; I agreed, 
provided he taught me German. And that went on for the 
two years that he remained in Iran. I did ditto with a British 
engineer and learned English. I’d studied French at Dar ul- 
Fonun and enjoyed learning new languages.” 


“When you first arrived in Berlin,” I asked once we got 
back in the car, “did you have enough money to get byPp How 
did you get there, anyway?” 
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“The answer to your first question is yes. When 
Grandfather passed, Father inherited a large enough portion 
of his inheritance to start a business, and he did well. He 
gave me five thousand German marks at a time when the 
exchange rate was one matk per toman. Being a state- 
sponsored student abroad—which was also part of Reza 
Shah’s modernization efforts—I also received a monthly 
stipend of 320 marks. 


“The road to Berlin started with a drive from Tehran 
to Bandar Anzali. From there I sailed for Baku in a Russian 
ship—I felt seasick and nauseous the whole time! Then I 
took a Russian train to Warsaw. Those were the most 
miserable days of my life! The train was dirty, the cabins 
were packed full, restroom lines were long, some passengers 
slept in the corridors, and there was no dining car. I was 
hungry and thirsty as I watched others wash down bologna 
sandwiches with alcohol. There was no food service at the 
stations where the train stopped, either. Everything changed 
once we got to the border and I got on a German train 
bound for Berlin; the sleeping cars were very clean, the 
berths were comfortable and had a bathroom, and an 
assortment of foods was offered in the dining car. The 
journey from Iran to Germany had taken me two weeks. 


“Once in Berlin, I checked into a youth hostel where 
other Iranian students lodged. There, I caught up with my 
longtime friend Mohammad Dadkhah and met Amir-Aslan 
Afshar, Malek Mansour Khan Qashqai, and others. When I 
was admitted to the University of Berlin, which was then 
called the Friedrich Wilhelm University, I decided to enroll 
in a PhD program in economics rather than law because 
economics was so central to world affairs. 
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“By then, I needed money to support myself. Aslan 
Afshar introduced me to Shah Bahram Shahrokh, whose 
father, Arbab Kaikhosrow, was the Zoroastrian 
representative in Iran’s parliament. Shahrokh had received a 
degree in journalism from England in 1934. He was also 
fluent in German and worked at the Ministry of Information 
and could help me. Saying I needed a guide to show me how 
to get by in Berlin and learn about German culture, he 
introduced me to a young woman called Ingrid, who was 
also a graduate student in economics. She helped me find a 
rental apartment on the outskirts of the city and, over time, 


improve my German. 


“T studied day and night during my first academic year. 
Among my teachers, I particularly admired Prof. Hermann 
Hoff; he was a learned man whose insightful predictions 
about German affairs turned out to be accurate. I used to 
take thorough notes when he lectured. He believed that 
economic power lay in collaboration and cooperation and 
that it would shift from the state to the private sector in the 
future. He used to call me by my first name—I was nearly 
twenty-one, so a couple of years older than my classmates— 
and ask me lots of questions about Iran and its economic 
profile. He took the time to suggest what books I should 
check out of the library. He genuinely cared about me as a 
mentor and hoped I would someday write a book about 


Iran’s economy. 


“Once during my second academic year, we were 
walking to the library when he said that in view of current 
developments in Germany, we may never see each other 
again; in March 1938, Hitler had incorporated Austria into 
the Third Reich and ushered a sense of instability in Europe. 
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Prof. Hoff then gave me a copy of his book, Probity in 
Commerce, and advised me to use it as a reference. He would 
have been pleased to know that in writing my doctoral 
dissertation on the economy of Iran a few years later, I had 
indeed followed his advice. By then he had left Berlin and 
was out of my life, but not without leaving his mark on my 
work. 


“T got drawn to journalism as I followed press coverage 
of Germany’s aggressive designs on her neighbors. I was a 
registered member of the Progressive Party/ Hezb-e Tajjadod, 
which was founded in Tehran by Ali Akbar Davar, Abdol- 
Hossein Teymourtash, and Seyyed Mohammad Taddayon in 
1920. With a press pass from Free Man/Mard-e Azad in 
hand, I was able to freelance in Berlin as a reporter. Mard-e 
Azad was founded in 1922/1301 by Davar; three years 
before Reza Shah came to power, the paper advocated 
progressive policies such as the separation of church and 
state and a strong, central authority in Iran. My other source 
of Iranian news was The Land of Iran/Iranshahr, a monthly 
magazine that Hossein Kazemzadeh published in Berlin and 
which my father had subscribed to in Tehran. The first issue 
had hit the stands in 1922 and was widely distributed in Iran. 
The magazine featured prominent Iranian scholars like 
Qazvini, Ashtiani, and Pourdavoud who promoted secular 
public education and women’s rights; it also featured 
Western science and philosophy and, blaming the country’s 
backwardness on the Arab invasion in the seventh century, 
championed a pre-Islamic Iranian identity. In December 
1924, one article boldly stated that with 90 percent of the 
population under the yoke of reactionary clerics, the most 
important task for dismantling dictatorship was to remove 
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religious scholars—the w/ema—tfrom public life, sever their 
constitutional rights and veto powers, and_ eradicate 
superstition among the masses. Finally, there was Szgna/, a 
sophisticated propaganda tool of the Germany army with 
colored photographs that the Wehrmacht published 
fortnightly in thirty languages from 1940; Davoud 
Monshizadeh was in charge of the Persian edition in Berlin. 


“In those days, everyone was preoccupied with the 
political landscape in Germany. I was with my friends on 
Kristallnacht—the Night of Broken Glass—on 9 November 
1938 when paramilitary bands of Nazis pillaged Jewish 
shops, savaged their homes, and burned their synagogues. 
Aslan Afshar, who was then nineteen and studying political 
science, said the pogrom was ‘Hitler’s pent-up revenge on 
Jews who, in WWI, had funded tsarist Russia against the 
Central Powers and brought about Germany’s loss in the 
Great War.” 


Esmail stopped talking as we arrived in Babol. We 
checked into a hotel and had dinner and rested for the night. 
At 10 a.m. the next day, we continued location scouting but 
found nothing suitable. We then headed for Babolsar and 
my brother picked up the story where he’d left off. 


“Hitler used to hold rallies around the country, 
declaring that Germany was going to lord over the world 
with Berlin as the capital of Europe. People showed up to 
watch by the thousands and hailed the Fvihrer thunderously. 
One day Shah Bahram Shahrokh, who since August 
1939/Shabrivar 1318 had been broadcasting Nazi 
propaganda on the Persian-language program at Radio 
Zeesen, known in Iran as Radio Berlin, took me to the Nazi 
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Party headquarters. We watched Propaganda Minister 
Joseph Goebbels deliver a litany of slogans at the 
microphone with a refrain that went “Deutschland tiber alles?’ 
Germany above all! After his speech, he shook hands with 
the reporters in the press pool—with us two as well—as 
cameras flashed. I didn’t grasp the full breadth and depth of 
nationalist socialist ideology at the time and, like most of my 
countrymen, saw Germany as a counterbalance to the 
imperialist exploitation of Iran by Britain, so I was impressed 
and showed him respect, and we took pictures.” 


Radio Berlin Newscasting 


“One morning we read the dramatic news in the papers, 
printed in oversize bold letters, that Germany had declared 
wart on her neighbors. The Wehrmacht attacked Poland in 
September 1939 then marched on Austria, which 
surrendered. The following May, the German army invaded 
Norway, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands. 


“France capitulated in late May 1940, and German 
armored units and ground forces paraded down the 
Champs-Elysées in Paris in mid-June. When Hitler launched 
the Battle of Britain on July 10, British consulates began 
screening Movietone newsreels around the world, including 
in the Green Room on Takht-e Jamshid Avenue in Tehran. 
The anti-German propaganda by the British was effective 
but had a limited audience by comparison with Radio Berlin, 
whose shortwave transmitters reached Iranian listeners right 
in their homes and drew on Shi’ite themes to make its case, 
as Nazi race-based theories did not appeal to the populace. 
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“By then, Bahram Shahrokh had emerged as a forceful 
voice against the Allies and a fierce critic of Reza Shah for 
not standing firmly with Germany. One day, he stuck his 
head in my classroom and signaled me to follow him. I 
excused myself and joined him. He was leaving Germany on 
an urgent assignment, he said, and asked me to substitute for 
him at Radio Berlin. My old friend Dadkhah had left for 
Austria to continue his studies and I couldn’t think of 
anyone else to ask for advice, but I felt I could handle the 
job and appreciated the extra income, so I accepted. From 
then on, I attended college in daytime, worked part-time as 
a journalist and as a narrator of German war movies, and 
showed up at Radio Berlin at nighttime to broadcast the 8 
p.m. news in Persian for the ‘East’ program. 


“My parents listened to me every day, which reassured 
them that I was well as the war raged on. They did not, in 
fact, own a radio but used to walk to a neighbor’s house on 
Hogoudi Street to hear me. Their neighbor was a churlish 
commissioned officer in the army who wouldn’t let them 
inside but left the window open so they could hear me 
outside. Radio Berlin’s Persian news program was very 
popular in Iran and was even broadcast on Sepah Square; I 
was told that even Reza Shah listened to it. 


“Life in Berlin changed drastically when bombs started 
falling out of the sky in the summer of 1940. The Luftwaffe, 
armed with bombs manufactured by rocket technologist 
Wernher von Braun in Southern Germany, had started 
crossing the English Channel in July. The attacks on military, 
industrial, and infrastructure systems like railways were so 
massive that Britain was expected to collapse in a blink, but 
the RAF, though much smaller, put up a fierce dogfight. In 
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the process, standing rules were broken and both sides 
added civilian areas and city centers to their targets. 


“When Berlin was hit on the night of 25 August 1940, 
my friends and I took refuge in our dorms outside the city 
center, petrified. We decided that if the bombing stopped 
the next day, we would drive back to the university in 
Afshar’s car, collect our belongings, and return to our 
dorms. And that’s what we did. On the way back, we 
stopped to shop for groceries, but blaring air-raid alerts sent 
us rushing toward a U-Bahn that, like many others, had been 
converted into an air-raid shelter. A large crowd had 
assembled at the entrance, and we were able to get inside 
only after much difficulty. The raids stopped after an hour. 
When we climbed back out, the asphalt on the street was 
ablaze and Afshar’s car had morphed into a piece of charred 


junk. 


“As we looked around in horror, we ran into 
Qashgqai—he had been working at Radio Berlin’s Persian 
news program since Reza Shah sent him and his brother into 
exile. He asked about Shahrokh. When I told him that he 
had left Germany, he said Shahrokh was a spy—news that 
caught us all by surprise. Years later, I learned that Shahrokh 
had been involved in Iranian-German trade relations and 
foreign affairs in Berlin, in counterintelligence, too. Anyhow, 
we ended up without food because all the stores were 
shuttered. We returned to our dorms and stayed up till dawn 
talking about air raids and escape routes, briefcases and 


carry-ons ready to go. 


“Afshar sent word to Dadkhah, who was in Austtia, to 
come back and collect his personal belongings. When he 
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arrived, we went to the part of town where he lived but 
couldn’t identify his apartment because it had been 
demolished alongside others. Dadkhah held his head 
between his hands and looked to be in really bad shape. We 
took him to our dorms. 


“Another two weeks of night bombings followed, 
during which hundreds of people drowned in flooded 
underground shelters where water pipes had burst. The 
systematic bombing of London started on 7 September 
1940. The night I broadcast the news that heavily populated 
areas of the British capital had been hit in a daytime blitz on 
September 15 was the last time I showed up at Radio Berlin. 
In late December 1940, BBC Radio launched a Persian- 
language program to rival Radio Berlin, and that’s how Radio 
Wars became a standing WWII double feature on the 


airwaves in Iran. 


“Reza Shah had declared Iran neutral at the start of the 
wart, so when Allied forces occupied the country on 25 
August 1941 /Shahrivar 1320 using the continued presence of 
German nationals there as an excuse, I worried about my 
parents. But the only thing I could do was do nothing, so as 
not to jeopardize them on account of my activities in Berlin. 


“The air raids on Berlin grew more frequent in 1941, 
with the Soviet Union running a month-long bombing 
campaign in August and September. We had carried on 
studying and survived the ordeal until then, but the last large 
raid on Berlin on November 7 and Germany’s colossal 
defeat in Operation Barbarossa in December depleted our 


hopes for a reprieve. 
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“Tn 1942, when the theater of war shifted to North 
Africa with General Eisenhower in command of the Allied 
forces, Berlin was mostly left alone except occasional RAF 
and USAAF nuisance raids. But by late 1942, Germany was 
losing on all fronts, and that did not bode well for us. 
Another air raid, and my friends and I decided it was time to 
join the flocks who had been fleeing Berlin in droves. By 
then I had completed my coursework and drafted much of 
my dissertation. My best chance was to leave Germany and 
try and finish my PhD at the University of Vienna. Hitler 
had incorporated Austria into the Third Reich in March 
1938. Except for a single air raid by the Soviets in early 
September, Ostmark (‘Eastern March’), as it was renamed, 
was not a battlefield in 1942, but I did run the risk of being 
accosted by anti-Nazi communists and socialists and the 
monarchists who dreamed of reconstituting the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire that made up the Austrian resistance.” 


The Great Escape 


“The four of us—Afshar, Dadkhah, Qashqai, and I— 
thought our best bet was to head to Frankfurt and from 
there to Munich and finally to Austria. Afshar, who knew 
the lay of the land, said the Berlin-Frankfurt rail service was 
disabled; also, according to Qashqai, the roads on the east 
were blocked by the Soviets. We packed as much food and 
clothing as we could carry and eventually managed to get a 
ride on a pickup truck that was headed to Frankfurt, which 


lay close to six hundred kilometers to the southwest. 


“We had driven about fifty kilometers when there was 
an explosion somewhere past Ludwigsfelde and the truck 
stopped. With the driver wounded, the passengers fled on 
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foot in different directions. A group of us ran to the nearest 
village in the direction of Frankfurt. We could smell death at 


every step.” 


Esmail paused on that note, then after a while said he 
was tited and asked me to stop and maybe get a bite to eat. 
We pulled into a gas station next to a restaurant near 
Nowshahr. The waiter walked over to us and said they 
served great kabab, which we ordered. We were tired and 
stayed at Hotel Nowshahr overnight. The next morning, we 
drove toward Chalous at 10 a.m., stopping a few times to 
take pictures, but failed to spot a suitable location for 


Runaway Bride. 


“Given how fussy we are,” Brother said, “this film is 
going to be a huge success! As the first cinematographer to 
shoot in CinemaScope color, you’re going to be a celebrity. 
As for me, I'll be able to build a big soundstage along Karaj 
Road and make our production studio the largest in the 
Middle East!” 


We arrived at Chalous as we daydreamed about 
expanding Pars Film Studio. After checking out the area in 


vain, we drove on, hoping to find the right spot in Ramsar. 
“Where was I in the story? Do you remember?” 


“You and other war-weary Berliners had fled toward 


Frankfurt on foot,” I replied, eager to hear the rest. 


“What an awful day! Every time planes flew overhead, 
we would run from the open space to shelter under the trees. 
Afshar said it would be best to take a shortcut through the 
forest and the hills toward Frankfurt. We agreed and 
separated from the rest of the company. 
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“After a long trek off-road, we came to a small building 
and walked up to it in a sweat. No one was inside, so we 
entered. A few minutes later we heard a dog bark. All four 
of us looked out the window and saw an old man walking 
toward the house with his dog. We exited the building right 
away. The old man was spooked when he saw us and 
dropped his gun to the ground, then raised his arms and 
looked around. We explained that we meant no harm but 
were lost and asked him if he could point us back to the main 
road. He nodded. We then told him we would pay him if he 
could feed us. The old man said, ‘Don’t worry, you’re safe; 
the gendarmes have fled. Rest here a while till I come back.’ 


“Afshar, Qashqai, and I walked over to an abandoned 
Jeep behind the house. Qashqai turned the key and the Jeep 
started. We were overjoyed. The old hunter returned shortly 
carrying a piglet, which he then helped us roast. When we’d 
had our fill, we paid him and drove off. On reaching the 
road, we ran into a group of refugees who attacked our Jeep, 
flung our stuff out, and sped off with it. We restarted our 
journey on foot; we had no choice. We had to get to 
Frankfurt, no matter what. 


“When we finally arrived, the four of us headed to a 
hotel, exhausted. Qashqai went up to the proprietor, who 
was an older man, and told him we were Iranian students on 
our way to Austria. All the roads were blocked, the man said, 
so travelling was not an option, but he added that we could 
stay at the hotel and work for him if we wanted to. We were 
thrilled at the offer. The decision was that two of us would 
wait tables, one would be the doorman, and I would wash 
dishes in the kitchen. He gave us a room and said we could 
share any tips we collected among ourselves. 
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“We worked at the hotel for over two weeks before we 
decided it was time to hit the road again. Qashqai said he, 
Dadkhah, and Afshar would enter Italy via Switzerland, then 
sail to Lebanon and then head for Iran. ‘Next meeting in 
Tehran!’ Then he warned me to keep a low profile. ‘Less 
exposure, less risk.’ On that note, we said goodbye and 
parted ways. 


“After leaving Frankfurt by train, my last stop on 
German soil via Stuttgart was Munich. When we reached the 
Austrian border, I dashed to the last carriage to avoid human 
contact, threw my briefcase and carry-on out the window, 
and jumped off the train, where I landed right in front of a 
railroad switchman.” 


At that point, my brother abruptly stopped talking; he 
had seen a view out the window that intrigued him as a 
possible film setting. We stopped on the roadside so he 
could look around and take some pictures. In the end, he 
returned to the car and said the site wouldn’t work and that 
we should keep driving toward Ramsar. 


“So, where was I in the story?” 
“You had landed in front of the switchman.” 


“Those were suspenseful moments! When I jumped 
off the train, the switchman panicked and saluted me out of 
fear. ‘Wien?’ I asked. He pointed to platform No. 6 without 
saying a word. On reaching the cabins, I spotted a man 
running away, a couple of plainclothes men in hot pursuit. I 
lunged inside as the train pulled out and, on hearing bursts 
of gunfire, dove to the floor while also peeking out the 
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window. The man had been shot and someone was going 
through his pockets. 


“The train started picking up speed and as the scene of 
the event grew distant, I took a deep breath and went to look 
for a seat. Right then, I saw ticket controllers walking in my 
direction. I turned around and saw another agent behind my 
back. I thought if they discovered that ’'d come from Berlin, 
they might have questions such as why I wasn’t in uniform, 
but all they did was ask for my ID papers. I showed them 
my Iranian passport and told them that I was headed for 
Iran. They greeted me, smiled, and walked on. Relieved, I 
walked down the aisle but couldn’t find any empty seats, so 
I sat down by the toilet next to a young Austrian who was 
playing the harmonica. The poor guy was so exhausted, he 
laid his head on my shoulder and fell asleep.” 


A Caspian Interlude 


Close to Qassemabad, Brother caught sight of a picturesque 
rice paddy just off the road and, interrupting his story, asked 


me to stop. 


A group of men and women were planting rice, their 
colorful costumes particularly eye-catching against the green 
field. Brother immediately began snapping photos, then 
inquired about the landowner from one of the women. She 
said the property belonged to a Mr. Salar Meshkat, a 
handsome and pleasant man whom we soon got to meet in 
front of the building that stood there. We introduced 
ourselves and asked his permission to use his house and the 
tice paddy to shoot a film. When he found out that the cast 
included the singer Delkash, he was delighted. He said her 
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voice triggered many fond memories and that meeting her 
in person would be a boon. He then sent for the village 
headman and stumped for us. 


Once we had settled on the main location, Brother 
asked me to look around and pick some suitable spots for 
filming. I went off, used my sensors to measure the light, 
taking sunrise and sunset into account, and ended up with a 
clear sense of the light and shade effects we could grab. 


Salar treated us to lunch with a delicious dish of Mirza- 
Qassemi. We then discussed various work-related activities, 
then said goodbye and left with the village headman. I gave 
him fifty tomans and told him I would send someone by the 
name of Hossein Mohseni, the production manager, to meet 
with him later. We finally took our leave and, mission 
accomplished, were eager to return to Tehran. As we hit the 
road, my mind was flooded with images of our upcoming 
film, but Iwas even more excited to complete the unfinished 
picture of my brother’s past. 


News-Hawking in Vienna 
“Where was I?” 
“On the train to Vienna.” 


“Right. I got out at Westbahnhof and was looking for 
the station exit when I saw a man sprawled on the floor, 
surrounded by a crowd. I asked an old man at a newsstand 
what had happened. He said someone had waved a 
photograph showing a German army officer standing 
behind Hitler, then shot the man on the spot before 
disappearing into the crowd. ‘A photoshoot,’ he added 
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facetiously, then looked me over and asked where I had 
come from and where I was going. 


“Could it be you’re a fugitiver’ he asked. 


“T paid him for a paper and snapped back, “Could it be 
you're an agent?’ 


“He laughed and said, ‘I like your quick wit. I can also 
tell by your looks and your accent that you’re Middle 
Eastern.” 


“It was clear from the way he spoke that he was an 
educated man. He was also dressed well. So, I decided to 
trust him and told him I was an Iranian student in transit. 


“You should get a shave before you go anywhere,’ he 
said after a closer look, ‘and take a shower, because you stink 
and look dirty.’ 


“He was right. I was too embarrassed to respond. He 
pointed to a salon and bathhouse at the end of an arcade. 
When I returned showered and shaved, there was a surprised 
look on his face. He said I looked handsome and suggested 
we have lunch together. I thanked him but said I didn’t have 
much money and had to be careful. ‘No problem,’ he said. 
“My treat.’ 


“Over lunch, when he found out I had been a reporter, 
he proposed that I stay and work with him. ‘I feel tired and 
aged,’ he said, ‘and don’t want to work on Saturdays. Pll pay 
you a decent wage.’ I took the job. From then on, I would 
carry batches of newspapers from the Mercury print shop 
on a bike every Saturday morning and distribute them to 
various addresses. The old man was a widower and lived 
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alone. Later, I found out he was Jewish; his looks could have 
fooled you, which was likely the secret to his survival in that 


environment. 


“After a couple of weeks, the old man grew to trust me 
and handed me the key to his newsstand. He also gave me 
lodging in his house, which was a real blessing, as it allowed 
me to save money and, very importantly, study and write in 
peace. I soon transferred to the University of Vienna and 
earned my doctorate degree a year or so later. Meanwhile, 
Iran had stopped providing student stipends, so I interned 
at Wien Film as an assistant cameraman, translator, writer, 
and the like, earning money while honing my skills in 
moviemaking.” 


A Fateful Audition 
“So how did you learn about filmmaking in the first place?” 


“Well, it all started with a casting call posted in the 
hallway at the University of Berlin in 1938. The ad read that 
UFA Berlin (Universum Film AG) needed some Middle 
Eastern-looking men to play in a feature film. I loved 
movies; it didn’t hurt to earn extra pocket money, either, so 
my friends and I went for an audition. The doorman pointed 
to Hall No. 3 and said to ask for Assistant Director Grober. 
The AD liked our looks and cast us in the musical Das Lied 
der Wiister/The Desert Song, which was set in North Africa 
and directed by the Austrian Paul Martin. The Swedish 
Zarah Leander played the lead role of an opera singer caught 
between her love for an idealistic mining engineer and her 
devotion to her greedy stepfather; she sang songs riding a 
camel as we, the camel drivers, led the caravan. Each day, I 
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collected ten to fifteen marks—then called Reichsmark 
(RM)—which was a handsome fee. Leander was then part 
of UFA’s expanded ‘star system,’ so called since the silent 
movie era, and one of the highest paid actors at a time when 
the studio, then run by the Nazi Party, enjoyed an enormous 
economic boom, including from popular musicals and 


revues. 


“Grober and I became friends. He was moved by my 
passion for movies, so when filming started in June of the 
following year, he took me around and walked me through 
every step of the production process. I also got to know the 
producer and watched the process of dubbing the film into 
English. The Desert Song premiered in Berlin in fall 1939 and 
was released in the US in early 1940. 


“Meanwhile, I would sometimes go by Babelsberg 
Studio outside Berlin to interview actors in my capacity as a 
reporter. That was the world’s oldest large-scale studio and 
the first to build a soundstage; it had merged with UFA in 
1928 and was associated with the greatest luminaries of the 
time, including Fritz Lang, Josef von Sternberg, and 
Friedrich Murnau. Hitchcock and Billy Wilder also learned 
their craft in that studio. That’s where I met the famous 
Hollywood film star Sonja Henie, who was a Norwegian ice- 
skating champion and Olympic medalist. She took a liking 
to me, and because of her popularity and our friendship, I 
had the chance to hang around the studio and learn about 
the principles and techniques of filmmaking, from 
scriptwriting to ight and sound design to camera work and 
editing and directing. I also got to learn about the history of 
the cinema and always followed new films that were making 


headlines in my time. 
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“Another helpful factor was that I took a course in 
communications at the university. The curriculum included 
visits to newspaper bureaus, radio stations, and film 
studios—television hadn’t been invented yet—which helped 
me hone my skills in what is now called public relations. 


“As you see, that stray cinematic audition turned out 
to be not only kind to my pocket but the key to my future 
career: I went from being a bit player in Berlin to founding 
my own studio in Tehran and hiring you, my own kid 


brother, as a cinematographer!” 


The Bulgarian Connection 


“But not everything went smoothly before I left Vienna for 


Iran in November 1944**—or fled, to be mote precise. 


“The Soviet victory in the Battle of Stalingrad in early 
1943 had turned the course of war against the Nazis. In 
September, Iran declared war on Germany. In October, the 
Allies met in Moscow to plan a post-war Europe and 
declared Anschluss null and void. By November, they called 
for reshuffling Austria back to independence. Later that 
month, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin met in Tehran and 
planned the invasion of northern France. The shadow of 
defeat was deepening in Germany and the territories it had 


annexed, including Austria. 


“Starting in March 1944, US bombers began targeting 
Vienna’s oil refineries and industrial areas. The raids peaked 


in mid-June and continued unabated. I hung on in that déja 
vu scene, unsure about my next move. Everything clarified 


2 Starred months indicate approximations. See Translator’s Notes. 
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in a flash, though, when my old friend rushed up to me one 
day, ashen and out of breath, and urged me to go pack my 
bags and get out of town, ‘Without a moment’s delay!’ 


“Why? 


“Two British officers came to my home just now 
searching for you,’ he said. “They showed me your photo in 
a German newspaper and asked if I recognized you. Half 
paralyzed with fear, I said no and prayed to God you 
wouldn’t turn up while they hung around. Someone must 


have blown the whistle on you.’ 


“I locked up the newsstand and we dashed home. I 
packed some essentials and my papers in a suitcase and a 
duffel bag in a hurry. Looking shaken and praying in Hebrew 
under his breath, the old man drove me out of town in his 
rickety two-door Steyr. He dropped me off at a truck stop 
on a road that led to Yugoslavia, from where I would have 
to find my way to Turkey. Soon, I hitched a ride on the back 
of a lorry traveling to Belgrade. I was not prepared for this 
sudden and unwanted move. Cramped for hours with 
strangers who did not know me from Adam and 
disconnected from family and friends, I felt isolated, and 


very, very cold. 


“My angst held through the night as we crossed 
Yugoslavia, where Josip Tito, a communist revolutionary 
who had led the Partisans since 1941, held power. When we 
reached Belgrade in the early morning hours, I went to a 
hotel hoping to get some rest before traveling on. Everyone 
in sight looked scared and suspicious of everyone else. As 
soon as the owner realized I was a foreigner, he turned 
around and told me to get out. Though exhausted, I decided 
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my best option was to hit the 1,700 kilometer long road to 
Turkey through Bulgaria on foot and try to hitch rides along 
the way. 


“A hearty stew of beans, onions, and red peppers at a 
sidewalk stall gave me the energy and the courage to tackle 
the long trek. But my load was too heavy, so I left my 
suitcase by the wayside and stuffed my duffel bag with some 
clothes and my academic paper load. 


“Close to sunset, I came upon a cabbage farm by the 
deserted road. With the day’s work done, some women were 
heading home with their crops loaded onto horse-drawn 
carts. I went up and asked if they would take me along. They 
took pity on me and let me climb on board as they pointed 
at me and gigeled. When I pantomimed asking if they knew 
where I could sleep overnight, one of them gestured that I 
could go with her. She took me inside her house and gave 
me food and water and a wooden cot to rest on. The next 
morning, we went to the railway station, and she talked to a 
conductor who put me on a freight train to Turkey via 
Bulgaria. Bulgaria had joined the Axis in 1941 but in 
September 1944, shortly before my great escape, declared 
wart on Germany. Crouching in the wagon wrapped in 
several layers of clothing, not knowing whose side anyone 
was on, I couldn’t shake a chilling sense of menace until 
hours later when the train stopped at a terminal to unload 


and collect water. 


“I stepped off quickly and walked to the passenger 
loading area. The stationmaster checked my passport, threw 
his head back, and told me to follow him. I didn’t ask why 
ot where. We walked to the only building in sight, a roadside 
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café, where he told the owner that I wanted to get to Turkey. 
The fellow shot a watchful glance around, then took me to 
a storage room in the back to talk in private. He was afraid 
of the KGB, he said in broken English; they were 
questioning everyone, especially people traveling from 
Germany. Scared out of my wits and worried that I might 
get stranded at the border, I gave him $2. He promised he’d 
put me on a truck at midnight and took me inside, sat me 
down, brought some bread and cheese, and poured us each 
a glass of homemade takija. ‘Ziveli!’ 


“A truck pulled up at the stroke of midnight. My 
guardian angel talked to the driver—a hulk of a man who 
nodded and asked for $2 without looking at me. It was time 
to go. As I climbed in, he cranked the engine and, without 
another word, turned on the low beams and _ steered 


southeast into the heart of darkness.” 


Lovestruck in Istanbul 
“T held my breath. 


“We finally reached the Turkish border at dawn, not 
far from Eridne. I got off the truck and, after a passport 
check, walked toward a minibus that was loading passengers 
for Istanbul. The driver motioned me to climb in and an 
hour later dropped me off at the transit hub in Taksim 
Square in the heart of the city. 


“The first thing I did was go down Istiklal Caddesi, 
Independence Avenue, on the northeast corner to buy some 
underwear. Then at the shopkeeper’s suggestion, I checked 
into the Marmara Hotel right there on the square. When I 
handed my passport to the hotel manager, he responded in 
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French that he liked Iranians and gave me the key to a room 
that overlooked the Bosphorus. I knew then that the 
nightmare was over. 


“I showered and shaved and dumped my smelly 
clothes in the trash can. Then I asked the receptionist for the 
address of the telegraph office, which turned out to be on a 
street named after Reza Shah, who had visited Turkey in 
1934. On my way, I walked by the American College and 
looked around to see if I could spot any Iranians when the 
ominous sound of police sirens rang out. Startled, I rushed 
up the stairs and hid behind a column, certain they were after 
me, which turned out not to be the case. 


“As I turned around, I saw a girl stumble as she rushed 
down the stairs. I helped her to her feet and picked up her 
scattered books. Our eyes met. She was young, no more than 
nineteen or twenty, with curly black hair and an olive 
complexion. I couldn’t help staring at her and thinking, 
‘Esmail, this is your lucky day!’ She thanked me in English 
as I lowered her onto a bench down below to help her 
recover. She looked at me with her radiant eyes and asked 
where I was from. I told her I was on my way home to Iran 
from Vienna and lingering in Turkey for a while until the 
roads eased up. Her name was Diana—she was of Greek 
descent and a graduate student in the English Department. 
I introduced myself. 


“Where were you heading, Esmail?’ 


“°To the telegraph office,’ I said—which turned out to 
be on her way. Delighted to have her company, I tried to 
make small talk about Istanbul’s rich beauty, but she wanted 
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me to talk about myself, so I told her about the years I’d 
spent in Berlin and Vienna to earn my doctorate degree. 


“What did you do during the war in Germany?’ 
“Are you an inquisitor?” 
“No, just curious.’ 


“Then come by at five,’ I said, handing her my hotel’s 
business card as we stood before the telegraph office, ‘so I 


can tell you mote.’ 


“She checked her watch, said she was late and didn’t 
want to worry her parents, then said goodbye and walked 
off. A moment later she turned around, waved, then went 
on her way. My heart was beating fast as I watched her 
disappear around the corner. 


“The telegram I sent my parents read ‘I’m in Turkey. 
Send Ebrahim to meet me. Marmara Hotel Istanbul. Your 


son, Esmail.’ 


“As I stepped out on the street, I heard two guys 
speaking Persian. I went up, introduced myself, and asked 
where Iranians usually hung out. They mentioned a 
coffeehouse that was popular with students, and I walked 
over. People looked up as I entered because I was older and 
dressed differently. The place was packed. I sat down and 
ordered tea. A few minutes later, a young man walked up 
and asked if he could share my table. 


“My name is Abolqasem Taffazoli. He was very 


polite, amicable, and good-humored. 


““Rsmail Koushan.’ 
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“To you by any chance have a brother named 
Ebrahim?’ he asked, looking surprised. 


“Ves, I do!’ 


“Tf you buy me tea, Pll tell you a secret about him,’ he 
said teasingly. 


“You know him?’ 


“We're friends,’ he replied, laughing. ‘In fact, we have 
a rendezvous right here right now.’ He then turned toward 
the door. ‘And here he is!’ 


“IT watched Ebrahim part from a young woman at the 
door and walk inside. Taffazoli called his name out loud, and 
he turned in our direction. I rose to my feet, stunned, as he 
approached. Our eyes were locked in utter disbelief. He was 
a sixteen-year-old adolescent when I had last seen him; now 
he was a young man of twenty-three. We fell into each 
other’s arms, overcome by emotion and soaked in tears of 
joy. Taffazoli asked everyone to give a big hand in our honor 
and then announced, “Tea and coffee for everyone—on the 
Koushan brothers! Rings of laughter and applause 
generated a lot of excitement as the waiter got busy serving 


free fare. 


“We were soon joined by a student that Ebrahim 
introduced as Zaman Zamani, ‘One of my closest friends.’ 
When he found out about my field of study, Zamani said he 
liked it as well and was considering switching from arts to 
economics. I advised him to stay the course if he was 
passionate about art. Meanwhile, Ebrahim kept stroking my 
head and back, still looking dazed. 
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“T should telegraph Mother and Father and let them 
know you’re here with me,’ he said. 


“Don’t waste your money; I telegraphed them already 
and asked them to ship you over!’ He burst into laughter; 
he’d clearly grown into a jovial soul. 


“After a while, we said goodbye to the others and 
stepped out. I asked Ebrahim for the latest news about our 
parents, our sister, and about you, Mahmoud. He gave me a 
full account of each and said they couldn’t wait for me to 


return, especially Mother, who always worried about me. 


“After you left for Germany, the government sent me 
and a group of other students to Austria to pursue our 
studies. We got stuck in Istanbul because of the war and 
ended up attending school here. It hasn’t been easy, with 
Father out of work. According to Mother’s latest letter, 
business is sluggish and commerce in the bazaar is at a 
standstill. She says if it weren’t for US AID providing flour 
and foodstuffs and powdered milk, people would be 
starving. Four years back, Iran’s economy started going 
south when the British forced Reza Shah into exile. New 
foreign treaties have since turned things around, though not 
for everyone. So, like I said, it’s been a challenge.’ 


“T asked whether one could still have fun in Tehran 
these days. “You bet! Tehran has everything—cafés, theaters, 
music, magazines. There are also movie houses that show 
foreign films...in the original language but interspersed 


with Persian summaries.” 
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Fathers and Sons 


“As we were walking, we passed by a movie theater that was 
playing a German film. I recognized my friend Sonja Henie 
on the posters. We decided to go in. The film was dubbed 
into Turkish—which I learned was a thriving practice in 
Istanbul—and a hit with the audience. When we left the 
theater, all I could think of was dubbing and Diana. I told 
Ebrahim I had to go, as I had a rendezvous with a girl. 


“Be careful now,’ he said half jokingly. “Good looks 
are nothing but trouble!’ 


“Just then, I saw Diana walk into the hotel lobby, 
where we were supposed to meet. Ebrahim and I went up 
and the moment I introduced him, he broke into Turkish 
and talked her up. I cut in and told Diana that I didn’t want 
to stay at the hotel and asked if she could help me find a 
place to rent. She said she’d in fact told her parents about 
me and they’d offered the second floor of their house— 
which was furnished and available for rent—and suggested 
that I take a look. This was a godsend, I thought. “You’ve 
landed a charming landlord,’ Ebrahim nodded in agreement. 


“The three of us took a cab to Diana’s house, where 
she presented us to her parents and younger sister; they all 
seemed nice. Ebrahim spoke to them in Turkish and, from 
what I could make out, mentioned our family background as 
bazaar merchants, which evidently went down well. Diana’s 
mother brought us coffee and pastries and then took us up 
to the second floor. The apartment had a sitting room and a 
bedroom with a desk; a Persian carpet covered the floor. I 
liked the space and decided to take it. 
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“After signing the rental agreement, Ebrahim and I 
returned to my hotel and brought my belongings over. Diana 
helped me settle in, happy she’d found a friendly renter for 
her parents. They invited us to stay for dinner. 


“As time went by, Diana and I got closer. When she 
could take time off from her studies, we would go 
sightseeing, visiting landmarks like Topkapi, a palace before 
it became a museum that houses Imam Ali’s sword, and 
Hagia Sophia, once a church, now a mosque. I spent most 
of my evenings translating my PhD dissertation into Persian, 
knowing the subject would be of interest to people back 
home. It was titled “The Iranian Economy: An 
Overview” /“Negahi be Eqtesad-e Iran” and published in 
Istanbul later that year. Meanwhile, I learned a lot of Turkish 
from her. By and by, we fell in love, and our relationship 


soon led to the idea of engagement and marriage. 


“Ebrahim and I met in his spare time, and I got to 
know his friends better—four of them. Taffazoli, who was 
in his last year at law school, Zaman Zamani, Farrokh Vahid, 
and Parviz Safinia were at the café where Ebrahim and I had 
first met. One night I invited them over to my place. 
Nourieh Qazanlou, Iraj Moezzi, Bahman Soltanzadeh, and 
Cyrus Koupal also came, all of them young, high-spirited, 
and well educated. We had a lot of fun. 


“It didn’t take long for me to run out of money. 
According to Ebrahim, Zamani had just sold one of his 
artworks, so we thought he might have some cash on hand. 
Ebrahim asked his friend, and he lent me 3,000 litas, which 
solved my problem, at least temporarily. 
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“I was looking around for work when one day I 
noticed the name Pirayesh Co. at the entrance of a tall 
building. I wondered if it might be associated with an 
import-export firm in Berlin that had clients in Iran and the 
Middle East and whose business correspondence I used to 
translate when I was a student. I decided to try my luck. 


“Ebrahim and I went inside and were shown to Mr. 
Pirayesh’s office. When I opened the door, I recognized him 
as the man I knew and greeted him warmly. He looked 
pleased and hugged me, smiling broadly, and when I 
introduced Ebrahim, he congratulated him on having such a 
gracious brother—a Persian formality but, I hoped, spoken 
from the heart. 


“Once we sat down, Pirayesh told us about his escape 
from the Berlin bombings and I told him about my 
predicament in Istanbul. It turned out he had been looking 
for a translator for a while and had not yet found a qualified 
candidate. Then praising the quality of my work, he said he 
regretted the fact that circumstances had prevented him 
from paying me in full back then and that he still owed me 
money. I told him not to worry about it; the main point was 
that we were both safe and sound. 


“Back in 1910, my father had a store on Lalehzar 
called Pirayesh,’ he said, turning to Ebrahim as his assistant 
brought us tea, ‘a little south of Mahmoud Harir-Foroush 
Co., your father’s store. Our parents were longtime friends, 
you know. They passed away—may their souls rest in 
peace—and we inherited their fortune. Now fate has 
brought their children together.’ 
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“Tt’s a privilege to know a prominent and well-liked 
master merchant like you,’ I said. 


“°Thank you. It would be my privilege, and my partner 
Aziz Talebi’s, if you agreed to work with us as a translator.’ 


“T thanked him for the offer, feeling pleased, but said 
that I had something bigger in mind and was looking for 
funding to start it up. ‘I’d be happy to hear about your idea,’ 
he said. I asked for two days to prepare. 


“Why don’t we have dinner next Saturday so we can 
talk? Pll ask Talebi to join us. Argin Restaurant, 400 Istiklal 
Caddesi at eight?’ Pirayesh then groped around for 
something in his desk drawer and, when we got up to leave, 
handed me an envelope. ‘It’s a token of gratitude for 
translating my correspondence in Berlin.’ 


“T thanked him and thanked God from the bottom of 


my heart for having come to my rescue so promptly. 


“Rarlier in the war,’ I explained to Ebrahim once we 
hit the street, ‘Pirayesh sensed that things would go badly for 
Germany, so he liquidated his business and all his other 
assets in Berlin and Hamburg and left Germany with his 
family.’ I was about to finish my story with ‘I never saw him 
again’ when I opened the envelope and realized that I was 
richer by a whopping 800 German marks! ‘Here, you can pay 


999 


back Zamani’s loan today, and please thank him for me. 


Dubbing in Motion 


“Hungry and lured by the smell of grilled meat, we walked 
into an eatery and had two orders of shish kabab each. Once 
we had our fill, I told Ebrahim we had two days before the 
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meeting with Pirayesh, ‘So starting tomorrow, we’re going 
to watch some movies.’ 


“Better watch your pocket!’ he said, alarmed. 


“Don’t worry. I have an idea that I’m very sure will 
work. We’re going to go watch films dubbed in Turkish. 
We'll buy the good ones and re-voice them in Persian and 
release them in Tehran—provided we get the initial funding, 
of course!’ 


“We went to several movies the next day, but none of 
them were a good enough candidate. But Ebrahim wasn’t 
ready to quit. 


““There’s also a cinema in the Beyoglu district,’ he said. 
‘It’s very big and fancy and has good audio and mostly shows 
French films. Tickets are a bit expensive, though.’ I said that 
wasn’t a problem, and so we walked over to that part of the 


city. 


“The film was a 1941 Prench romantic comedy 
directed by Henri Decoin called Premier rendezvous (US title: 
Her First Affair). It starred Danielle Darrieux and Louis 
Jourdan, both of whom were very famous, and was made by 
Continental Films in Paris during the German occupation. 
Ebrahim translated the Turkish dialogue for me as we 
watched. We liked the film and I thought it would be popular 
in Iran. I asked the manager for the address of the 
production company’s representative; he didn’t have it but 
said it had been dubbed at SES Studio. 


“We took Zamani along with us to meet the director 
of SES, who, as it turned out, also spoke French. When I 
asked him for the production company’s agent in Istanbul, 
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he said that he had in fact purchased Her First Affair and even 
owned a duplicate negative of it. Thrilled, I offered to buy 
the film and dub it into Persian in his recording studio. He 
said he had another film we might like as well and would be 
willing to license them both to me for two years. 


“Ebrahim, Zamani, and I went to the screening room 
to watch. It was the French version of a Spanish original 
called La gitana/The Gypsy Girl that had been dubbed into 
Turkish and had lots of song and dance. We all liked the fact 
that it had little dialogue. The price of the two movies, plus 
the cost of dubbing and other technical operations, added 
up to 25,000 Lira. I immediately accepted and asked for a 
contract saying I would return on Monday with my passport 
to sign the licensing agreement and pay the first installment. 


“We'll start dubbing by the end of next week,’ I said 


to Esmail. 


“T hope you know what you’re doing, bro,’ he said 
nervously. ‘25,000 lira is a lot of money!’ 


“Frioht doesn’t pay off. Profit and loss are both part 
of life. One learns; that’s what counts. Now, Mr. Pirayesh 
and Aziz Talebi will be waiting for us at the restaurant 
tomorrow night. Wear a nice suit. ’m going to bring Diana 
along as well.’ 


“Ebrahim and Zamani went back to their dorm, and I 
went home. Diana had cooked dinner and was waiting for 
me. When I told her about the dubbing project, she threw 
her arms around me and gave me a kiss. 


“Saturday night, Ebrahim, Diana, and I went to our 


appointed rendezvous. I introduced Diana as my fiancée, 
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which made her happy, and she laughed. Ebrahim was 
watching me and the two merchants anxiously as they 
congratulated Diana and greeted her. After some chit chat 
over dinner, Pirayesh asked what it was that I wanted to 
pursue in Istanbul. 


“Tt’s been a decade since Iranian audiences saw a film 
in Persian; the industry was disrupted by the war,’ I said. ‘I 
want to dub two films into Persian, and I’m a hundred 
percent sure they'll be a commercial success.’ Pirayesh and 
Talebi looked at each other. Silence. Ebrahim and Diana 
looked nervous. 


“IT immediately jumped in with, ‘I know something 
about film history. Let me give you a snapshot,’ and I began 
with George Eastman’s invention of motion picture roll 
film 


Lumiéte brothers—which was both a movie cameta and a 


, and then the Cinematograph by _ the 
projector. Then I talked about the first film made in Iran, a 
silent movie directed by Mozaffaredin Shah and shot by 
Akkas-Bashi (‘photographer’) that captured scenes of the 
shah’s harem; then mentioned the British film of the first oil 
well dug in Masjed Soleiman; the 1925 documentary Grass, 
also a silent movie, shot by Americans; and last but not least, 
Abi and Rabi, the first feature-length fiction, a 1931 silent 
comedy written and directed by Ovanes Ohanian, an 
Armenian from Ashkabad, and filmed by the Prench- 
educated Khan-Baba Khan Motazedi, Operateur, i.e., a 
camera operator who had previously made state-sponsored 
documentaries on current events of historical importance. 


“Then I talked about the talkies, beginning with The 
Jazz Singer, the first feature-length sound film that premiered 
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in New York City in 1927. The first Persian talkie, The Lori 
Girl/Dokbtar-e Lor, was made in Bombay and released in 
Iran in 1933/1312. Abdol-Hossein Sepanta was the lead 
actot and director; the Indian crew worked under the 
supervision of British experts. “That wasn’t an Iranian 
production, though,’ I reminded my interlocutors, ‘nor were 
Sepanta’s next films, up to his fourth and last, Leyli and 
Majnoun/Ley/i 0 Majnoun. That film was released in Iran on 
22 March 1937 (2 Farvardin 1316) following contentious 
delays at Bushehr, caused by American and British officers 
who had monopoly over customs and kept the competition 
in check. WWII soon brought all such preoccupations to a 
stop, anyway.’ 

“Not a single Persian-language movie has been made 
since.’ Then came my punchline: ‘Fast forward to today. P’ve 
chosen two feature films that I want to dub into Persian and 
show the Iranian public. All I need is funding.’ 


“Another moment of silence. Then Pirayesh looked at 
me and said, ‘Mr. Talebi and I will support your work 
because you’re so sure of yourself that I have no doubt you'll 
succeed. Tell me, how much do you need?’ 


“ *30,000 liras.’ 


“Pirayesh turned and looked at his partner. “We'll loan 
it to you in three installments, with signed receipts,’ said 
Talebi. ‘When do you plan to repay the loan, with interest?’ 


“At the end of the first week of the film tun in Iran.’ 


“Fine. Make the payment to my brother in the Tehran 


bazaar instead of sending it to Turkey.” 
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“On that note, we left the restaurant and headed to 
Diana’s mother’s apartment. 


“Why did you say you needed 30,000?’ Ibrahim asked. 
“°The extra 5,000 is our fee.’ 


“The next morning, Ebrahim, Zamani, and I went to 
Talebi’s office and collected the first installment. After we 
were done, I asked if they might be able to get some Iranian 
students interested in dubbing. 


“Zaman has sung your praises so high that I think 
they'll all come!’ said Ebrahim. 


“Pye done voice work before and will help with the 
dubbing,’ Zamani added. ‘Tll also paint the banners for both 


movies.’ 


“Later on, they brought me the news that two female 
university students—Nourieh Qazanlou, who was training 
to be an opera singer, and Ms. Gilani, who was studying 
att—had volunteered to dub, while Safinia and Taffazoli had 
offered to translate the films from French into Persian. 


“On Monday, Ebrahim, Zamani, and I went to SES, 
paid the first installment, and, after signing the contract, 
picked up the movies and went to the editing suite. Taffazolt, 
Safinia, and I watched the films and began translating and 
adjusting the dialogue to fit the movements of the actors’ 
lips. After brainstorming with Taffazoli and Zamani, we 
decided to change the original title, Premier rendezvous, to 
Runaway Girl. 


“Translating the two films was very time-consuming. 
It took us two weeks before we were ready to start dubbing. 
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The most difficult task was teaching Persian to the three 
women, one Turkish and two Greek—my own Diana and 
her sister Lola—and none of them spoke a word of Persian! 
We wrote down the dialogue in Latin script and drilled the 
three of them word for word to improve their accents. 


“Diana and I frequently went out together and had 
decided to leave for Iran once we were done dubbing. When 
her parents brought up the question of engagement, I 
explained that for sentimental reasons I wanted to wait and 
gave them my word that I would marry Diana as soon as we 
set foot in Iran. 


“I supervised the dubbing and was pleased with our 
progress. Pirayesh and his partner, Talebi, occasionally 
visited the facility to check on us to make sure everything 
was on track. We all sat around during breaks and at 
lunchtime having fun, but we accomplished our tasks on 
time and followed protocol and finished both films within a 
month. Tafazzoli voiced the lead French actor well; 
everyone else did a relatively good job too. 


“One night, we screened Runaway Girl at AR Theatre 
for the consulate general, Hormoz Qarib, and other Iranians 
living in Istanbul and got a great deal of praise for the 
dubbing job.” 


Bolting from Turkey 


“Something unexpected happened the following week. The 
day the films were ready and we were paying off the contract, 
I was in the studio with Ebrahim and Zamani when a 
Turkish police officer suddenly barged in and accosted me. 
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“Are you Esmail Koushan?’ 
eeeVes.” 


“Ts this your’ he asked gruffly, pointing to a picture in 
a file he’d grabbed from another officer. 


eeeVes.” 


“The file had a 1942 date stamp. I told the officer, 
while Ebrahim translated, that the picture was old and 
presently irrelevant, but they weren’t persuaded and 
handcuffed me. I urged Ebrahim and Zamani to settle the 
account with the studio, take the films to Diana’s apartment, 
and to also let Pirayesh know what was happening. The 
studio owner and his wife trailed us to the door and kept 


pleading with the police to let me go but got nowhere.” 


At this point of the story, Esmail asked me to stop the 
cat so he could get out and stretch his legs. He was tired, and 
remembering the past had made him want to take a break 


and light a cigarette. 


“That was a bad day,” he continued as we drove off a 
little later. ““The police wouldn’t listen to us no matter what. 
I urged Ebrahim to get himself to Ankara and alert the 
Iranian general consul to my situation. And that’s what he 
did; he met with Hormoz Qarib, who immediately called the 
Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs and demanded prompt 
action. The Ministry expressed their regrets and reached out 
to the British ambassador. Following that phone call, they 
set me free and, instead of a jail, dropped me off at a hotel. 


“Meanwhile, when talking to Ebrahim by phone, 
Qarib had said, ‘Esmail Koushan is a lucky man.’ I took that 
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as a warning. Lingering in Turkey for over a year had created 
a headache; plus, there was no guarantee I'd be as lucky the 
next time the police knocked on my door. My best choice 
was to leave for Iraq and, from there, find my way to Iran. 
At the time, around mid-February 1946*, some train stations 
were out of commission, but Ebrahim and Zamani found an 
operative line for me to ride on. Given my precarious 
situation, I decided it was best for Diana to travel with 


Ebrahim and meet me in Khorramshahtr. 


“Friends had gathered on the railway platform to see 
me off. Diana and her family were huddling in a corner. She 


was crying. 


“Ts not fair to leave Diana behind, Ebrahim 
whispered in my ear. ‘She’s so upset and sad. Take her with 


bs 


you. 


““Can’t you see?’ I snapped back angrily, ‘?’m trying to 
save her from trouble. Pll cable you as soon as I arrive so 
the two of you know where to find me.’ Then I had a bright 
idea. I gave him some money and asked him to run off and 


buy two gold rings and bring them to me. 


“Pirayesh and Talebi were also there and said that 
they'd tried to bribe the police to purge my record, but it 
hadn’t worked. Safinia gave me contact information for Ali- 
Qoli Ardalan, the Iranian ambassador in Baghdad, and said 
to call him if anything happened and I needed help. Ardalan 
and I had been friends at the University of Tehran, and I 
remembered him as someone with a positive outlook. Soon, 
Ebrahim returned with the rings. I slipped the small one on 
Diana’s finger; she kissed me and slipped the other one on 
mine. We hugged and kissed, and everyone cheered. Just 
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then, the train whistle blew, and Diana and I walked up to 
the cabin and said goodbye. It was a heartbreaking moment. 
As the train pulled out, I waved at the group from the 
window until the distance grew beyond reach.” 


Destination Iran 


“Though the train had to stop in Syria before heading to 
Baghdad, the feeling of already being on the road to Iran was 
very real. I thought about the war and all the bloodshed and 
the difficult obstacles I had faced and overcome. Then I 
thought about my flight to Turkey and replayed my chance 
meeting with Diana in my head. Feeling tired, I lay down on 
the bench in the cabin and, floating in my imaginings, fell 
into a much-needed deep sleep. 


“I woke up at the sound of the whistle as the train 
arrived in Konya. Several passengers got off to buy food, 
and so did I. The hours flew by swiftly from then on until 
we teached a border town between Turkey and Syria. As 
customs and ticket controllers walked down the aisle, I 
wortied about my passport, which had been renewed in 
Germany and bore an anti-Semitic stamp. When it was my 
turn, I handed it to them and used whatever Turkish I’d 
learned to explain that I was coming from Istanbul and 
going to Iran. Luckily for me, they only checked the first 
page with my photo. They then inspected my suitcases, and 
the whistle blew, and we were on our way to Aleppo. What 
a relief] 


“Out the window, camels were foraging the arid desert 
for prickly thorns. Feeling hungry, I went to the dining car 
and was served a tasty Arabian dish. Most passengers were 
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Turks and Arabs; others wore Kurdish costumes. There 
were also gypsy women with kid goats. I felt safe and secure 
in that company. But when the train reached Aleppo, all 
passengers were ordered to get out. This time it was French 
officers who lined everybody up for inspection. I stood at 
the end of the line. When my turn came, a lieutenant asked 
to see my passport. After turning every page, he asked me to 
collect all my luggage. Hauling my suitcase and duffel bag, I 
followed him and a soldier to the chief patrol agent’s office. 
Looking around, I realized we were in an army barracks with 
several tanks and personnel carriers stationed on the 
grounds. The French lieutenant asked if I was coming from 
Turkey, and I replied to him in French. 


“ “How do you explain this anti-Semitic insignia and 
German stamp in your passport?’ 


““T was a student in Berlin and finished my studies in 
Vienna—that’s the reason for the stamp. Now Pm on my 


way to Iran.’ 
“ What kind of work did you do in Germany?’ 
““T worked in a film studio.’ 


“Just then I heard the whistle blow and realized the 
train had left without me. The chief patrol officer said my 
name and passport number had been cabled to the French 
Ministry of Information and that I’d be their guest while they 
awaited orders. To cut the story short, I stayed at the French 
army barracks in Aleppo for three whole days before the 
response arrived, which was fortunately in my favor. The 
patrol chief said I had been cleared and wrote a note to the 


station master to issue me a ticket to Baghdad free of charge. 
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I was so angry I left his office without saying goodbye, flung 
my passport to the ground, and trampled on the two pages 
with the anti-Semitic insignia. 


“The train pulled in a few minutes later and I mounted 
it. When we arrived in Baghdad, people were picnicking 
along the Euphrates, smoking hookahs and _ playing 
backgammon. I took a cab to the Iranian embassy. Ali-Qoli 
Ardalan was happy to see me and said that Taffazoli had 
telegraphed him ahead of my arrival. I told him about being 
detained in the French barracks and how I’d wrecked my 
passport out of rage. He asked me for a photo so they could 
issue me an Iranian passport. He then told me that after I 
left Iran, he had obtained a degree in political science and 
that by dint of favoritism to his father, who was affiliated 
with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, he had gotten a job 


there and then been named ambassador to Iraq. 


“We strolled along the banks of the Euphrates, where 
I also managed to get a passport photo. When we reached 
his home, he introduced me to his wife, who came from a 
noble and influential family, and to his daughter. With an 
Iranian passport in my pocket, he put me in the care of his 
driver the next morning, who took me to Basra and handed 
me over to a boatman. From there, we crossed Shatt al- 
Atrab—Amand Roud, as we call it in Persian—and entered 
Khorramshahr, fortunately without running into border 
patrol. 


“This was my first visit to the city. Winter was on its 
last legs in late February 1946/early Esfand 1324*, and the 
weather was beautiful. I found my way to Khorramshahr 
Hotel, checked in, and immediately telegraphed my 
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whereabouts to Ebrahim. Then I went for a stroll along the 
banks of the Karoun River, where I came upon a movie 
theater. I asked the doorman about the proprietor. 


“ *That would be Mr. Semsarzadeh, over there at the 
ticket counter.’ 


“ “He sells tickets?’ I asked in surprise. 
“Yes, to save money)” 
“T went up to Mr. Semsarzadeh and introduced myself. 


““Someone by the name of Koushan has been 
dubbing foreign films into Persian in Turkey,’ he said in an 
Esfahani accent. ‘Any relation?’ 


“ *That’s mel’ 


“He was very pleased and came out of the booth, 
kissed me on my cheek, and kept shaking my hand. 


“On my way back to the hotel, the call to prayer 
reminded me of my wedding plans, so I went down to the 
mosque and made the arrangements with the prayer leader, 
Seyyed Mohammad Sheikh. 


“A few days later, Mr. Ardalan called me to say that 
Diana and Ebrahim would cross Arvand Roud the next 
morning and should be joining me between four and five in 
the afternoon. I thanked him and said Pd never forget his 
kindness. 


“The next day, I went to the same spot by the river 
where I had come ashore. Less than an hour later, Diana and 
Ebrahim arrived with the same boatman, the film cans in 


tow and intact. It was a great and joyful reunion. The three 
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of us went to the hotel, where we booked a room for Diana 
with an extra bed in my room for Ebrahim. “Thanks for 
making my day, Brother!’ I said when he came out of the 
shower. Although he was exhausted, we didn’t want to waste 
any time, so we went to an exchange bureau and converted 
all the money we had into rials, then bought three train 
tickets to Tehran. 


“ “Now please go find two witnesses and meet me at 
the mosque with a box of pastries,’ I whispered to Ebrahim 
when we were back together with Diana. ‘We have a 
rendezvous with Seyyed Mohammad Sheikh. He’ll officially 
convert Diana to Islam and then wed us.’ 


““T know what you’re up to!’ said Diana cheerfully. 


“Sounds like Persian dubs and Ebrahim’s company 


have taught you well!’ 
“So, then things went as planned and we got married. 


“On the train ride to Tehran, Ebrahim told me what 
had happened upon their arrival in Baghdad from Istanbul. 
‘Diana wore a pantsuit and a flowered hat. As soon as we 
got off the train, we were surrounded by teeming Baghdadi 
beggars and couldn’t shake them off until the police 
dispersed them. A porter loaded our luggage onto his cart 
and wheeled it out to the street where we hailed a cab. Diana 
suddenly turned around in a panic. “My handbag is missing, 
my passport, everything!” The police said there was nothing 
they could do, so we told the cab to go to the Iranian 
embassy. Mr. Ardalan received us right away. “Iraq is in the 
throes of social and political malaise,’ he said woefully. 
“People are doing whatever they please.” He then called the 
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railway police, who offered their apologies and said that they 
had, in fact, caught the thieves; the purse and passport were 
returned to us at the embassy half an hour later.’ 


“We reached Tehran the next morning, excited but 
also exhausted,’ my brother, Esmail, continued. “I had 
returned home after a long absence and felt a lot of 
emotions. A statue of Reza Shah rose at the center of 
Railway Square. Taxi service had been launched in the capital 
by Mozaffaredin Shah’s daughter Fakhr ed-Doleh (1883- 
1955), who had imported ten British Bedfords (BB) to Iran. 
We hailed two cabs—one for Diana, the film cans, and me 
to tide in, and the other for Ebrahim and the luggage—and 
drove in the direction of Eshratabad at Sar-e Pol-e Choubi 
toward our family home. Nobody knew of our arrival. 


“The taxis pulled up before No. 168 and we got out. 
We stood at the door, which was never locked, and didn’t 
know whether to knock or to walk in without warning. In 
the end, we decided to surprise them. When we stepped into 
the front yard, Mother, Father, and my two sisters ran out 
screaming. Mother held me in her arms and caressed me as 
she cried. When I introduced Diana as my bride, they were 
over the moon and showered her with kisses. We all went to 
the living room on the upper floor and sat around 
exchanging stories. When you came home from school after 
lunch, Goli went downstairs to fetch you.” 


I couldn’t help interrupting my brother with my own 
recollections of that moment. “Aunt Goli seemed in a hurry 
as we walked upstairs, so I assumed we had guests. But the 
living room looked empty on our approach. As I stepped 
inside, everyone jumped up from behind the furniture. 
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‘Surprise!’ I threw myself into your arms in total disbelief. 
Mother kept wiping off her tears. You looked me up and 
down, hugged me, and said we would never be apart again. 
You smelled of a nice cologne. 


“This is Diana, Esmail’s wife,’ Father said. 


““How ate your’ she asked me in a Turkish accent as 
she shook my hand and kissed me. 


“Soon, you were ready for a bath, and I had to tell you 
that private homes in Tehran didn’t have plumbing yet, so 
we went to a public bathhouse. You enjoyed the scrub a lot, 
but it made your skin burn so when we came home, Mother 
applied balm to your back. Aunt Goli was to take Diana to 
the bathhouse the next day during the ‘women only’ houts. 
Over dinner, you told us about your years abroad and 
finished by saying that you were ready to move on and would 
go out without delay to look for office space.” 


The Genesis of Mitra Film 


“That’s right,” said Esmail. “I rented office space in the 
Sa‘at-chi/Watchmaker building on  Lalehzar-No/New 
Lalehzar in early spring 1946, before Nowruz 1324*. We put 
up posters and pictures of the two dubbed films on the walls, 
then brought furniture and equipment and turned it into a 
neat office called Mitra Film, without being officially 
registered. Ebrahim and I then walked down the road to 
Crystal Cinema, a movie house on the corner of Lalehzar 
and Manuchehri that had opened in May 1945/Khordad 
1324. I asked for the owner and was shown to Mr. Nouti- 
Ashtiani’s office on the upper floor. He had heard about our 
dubbed films and offered to close the theater that night at 8 
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p.m. so he could watch them. We returned with the films at 
7 p.m. and, in talking with him, found out that he was up- 
to-date with the movie industry and fluent in French. Very 
pleased with the screenings, he promised to draft contracts 
the next morning. I proposed a 45:55 cut for the cinema and 
the film owner respectively. Evidently, the standard for 
screening foreign movies was 50:50, but he accepted my 
offer because films dubbed into Persian promised to 
generate high ticket sales. He would take care of obtaining 
permits from the Interior Ministry, and I would be 
responsible for publicity. 


“We met the next morning at 10 a.m. Nouri-Ashtiani 
scheduled Runaway Girl to premiere on 25 April 1946 (5 
Ordibehesht 1325). The ads I placed in Evtela‘at ((News’) and 
Mard-e Emroux (‘Contemporary Man’) newspapers read 
something like: ‘Attention! Attention! A 1941 French movie 
dubbed into Persian for the first time will premiere at Crystal 
Cinema on Lalehzar-No on Thursday, April 25°. The movie 
stars the most famous French actors speaking Persian. Do 
not miss Runaway Girl Hurry! Screening Thursday, April 
a 

“Ebrahim and his friends distributed hand-pressed 
posters along Lalehzar, Toup-Khaneh Square, and Istanbul 
Avenue from that moment till opening day. Our whole 
family waited for the outcome with much anxiety. On 
Thursday, a large crowd had gathered outside in anticipation. 
Photojournalists were recording the street scene nonstop. 
The black market was thriving in front of the theater and 
nearby. Nouri-Ashtiani kept congratulating me in the lobby 
and shaking my hand. 
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“The opening session had sold out and because tickets 
had been oversold, people lined up along the aisles and 
watched without complaining. An extra show time had to be 
added because people stayed on in front of the theater and 
wouldn’t go away. Even the 10 p.m. show sold out! On 
Priday, the film played to the full house from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. We were so happy. I treated the extended family to 
chelo-kabab at Nayeb in the bazaar. 


“Three weeks later, Nouri-Ashtiani remitted my share 
of the ticket sales. I repaid my loan to Talebi’s brother in the 
bazaar as promised and obtained two more copies of the 
film from SES Studio. Meanwhile, the buzz about Runaway 
Girl was so great that the palace asked for the film to be 
shown to the royal family who, as I heard later, enjoyed it. 


“While the film continued to run at Crystal Cinema for 
another few weeks, I thought of expanding the scope of my 
enterprise. Other people had caught on to the idea of 
dubbing, including a group of Indian merchants on Nasser 
Khosrow who contracted Attaollah Zahed, a stage actor and 
director, and negotiated with studios in India to dub movies 
into Persian. That initiative did not pan out, however, 
because of the turmoil and airport closures caused by the 
Indian Independence movement. 


“In any event, thinking outside of that box, I decided 
to produce movies myself, specifically sound film—which 
was unprecedented in Iran. To start up, I solicited Uncle Ali 
Mohammad Sheikh’s help. Feeling certain that talkies would 
succeed as a pioneering venture in Iran, he was very 
supportive and offered to form a partnership with me. At 
his prompting, we organized a meeting with some friends 
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and family in late fall 1946/1325 at his home on Sheikh 
(Momtaz) Street—between Lalehzar and Sa‘di —where I 
announced my intention to form a corporation to produce 
sound films. I explained that unlike silent Iranian movies in 
the past, these were sure to be a commercial success. All 
present responded to the idea and agreed to participate. We 
adjourned the first meeting on a high note, following which 
I made an official announcement that Mitra Film would 
soon begin producing sound films. 


“The news spread on the street like wildfire, though 
many film industry professionals refused to believe it. I 
organized a second meeting at Uncle’s home and asked 
everyone to buy shares in Mitra Film. The gathering included 
several friends of mine who had left Germany earlier than I 
had and, on returning to Tehran in 1943, had found good 
jobs and become affluent, Afshar, Baseqi, Hamzavi, Moezzi, 
Nouri-Ashtiani, Qashqai, Taffazoli, Tajaddod, Yeganegui, 


and Ziai among them. 


“At the second meeting it was decided to sell fifty 
shares on the assumption that others may also join in the 
future. Mitra Film had not been incorporated, but because 
the participants trusted me, seven of them bought a few 
shares at 200 tomans each. These founding members of 
Mitra Film included my two maternal uncles, Drs. Hassan- 
Ali and Ali-Mohammad Sheikh, Dr. Aslan Afshar, Eng. 
Mehdi Ansari, Dt. Mehdi Hamzavi, Dr. Esfandiar 
Yeganegui, and Dr. Taher Ziai. I was voted president, and 
we opened a bank account in the company’s name where we 
deposited the funds. 
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“My first task was to purchase filmmaking and 
dubbing equipment, which was either unavailable in Tehran 
or unusable because everything was about fifteen years old. 
I therefore decided to go to the US to buy what was needed. 
I obtained a visa for myself and Diana at the embassy on 
Takht-e Jamshid Avenue and, with US dollars exchanged at 
6.5 Ts, prepared to leave. 


“We flew to Cairo from Mehrabad Airport but could 
not get a flight from there to the US due to residual WWII 
disturbances. The Shah was matried to Princess Fozieh, 
King Farouq’s daughter, so Iranians had no travel 
restrictions in Egypt and we could linger there. I visited the 
Cairo Film Studio and was shown their film equipment. A 
cameraman shot some footage of Diana and me with a Bell 
& Howell 35 mm Wind Up movie camera and had it 
developed in the lab on the spot. The image was very bright 
and sharp. His assistant Nouri Habib said to call him if I ever 
needed a cameraman; he was moving to Iraq and gave me 
his address in Baghdad. Mehdi Ansari, an expert electrical 
and radio engineer, then joined us in Cairo and selected a 
large sound recording and mixing deck. We bought 
everything we needed from a store that sold high-quality 
secondhand equipment at a much lower price than it would 
have cost in the US. 


“When I returned to Tehran, I set aside one toom at 
Father’s house for developing film stock and began building 
a lab in the yard. Our office in Lalehzar-No wasn’t suitable 
for dubbing, so we moved to the third floor of Metropole 
Cinema, where I built a dubbing studio. I also became 
friends with the proprietor, Karim Balat, who was an Iraqi 
Jew. Not long after, the owner of Cinema Rex in Tehran, 
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Rex Mr. Rashidian, asked to meet with me; he had purchased 
four films from J. Arthur Rank, chairman of Britain’s Rank 
Organization, and proposed that I dub them into Persian. I 
accepted with pleasure since we were not yet ready to 
produce films but could handle dubbing. 


“T hired Parviz Khatibi, Mr. Javadi, and Ali Kasmaie to 
start dubbing. Meanwhile, I was looking for a good story for 
a feature film and consulted with my friend Dr. Taher Ziai, 
who was a film and theater aficionado and had acted in many 
plays in high school and even wrote a few when at the 
American College of Tehran. He proposed Forouz and 
Farzaneh/Forouz o Farzaneh, a play by the well-known poet 
Nezam Vafa, and gave me a copy, which I read and liked. 
Ziai and I first met when he was an engineering student in 
Berlin; both of us loved cinema and had played bit parts in 
UFA productions. He went on to get a PhD in geology in 
Vienna and in time became head of the Iranian Chamber of 
Commerce and Minister of Industry and Mines, and then of 
Trade. 


“When we met with Nezam Vafa at Mitra Film to draft 
a contract, he agreed to make a few changes and rewrite 
some of the episodes; Ziai would write the screenplay. With 
the author’s permission, I also renamed the story The Storm 
of Life/Toufan-e Zendegui. | then went to see every play staged 
in Tehran in search of a drama director who could handle 
film. Finally, General Mohammad Shab-pareh, a prominent 
stage director, introduced me to Mohammad-Ali 
Daryabegui, an actor, writer, and director who had graduated 
in theater from Berlin University in 1934/1313 and was 
active at Barbad Society/Jame‘e-ye Barbad. Datyabegui read 
the screenplay in two days, and I showed him how to create 
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a shooting script, which he didn’t know how to do. We 
signed a contract and scheduled to start production in a 
month. 


“Thirty-five men and women auditioned at Mitra Film 
in response to a casting call I placed in Ettela’at and Keyhan. 
Daryabegui and I selected and contracted fourteen of the 
applicants, whom he began training in acting. The only 
problem we ran into was that the lead star, Hoda, didn’t see 
eye to eye with the director, so he was replaced with Farhad 
Motamedi, a passionate young man who had attended every 
session diligently and was a proven team player. None of 
those amateur actors pursued a film career afterwards, but I 
shall never forget their role in the first film to ever be 
produced in Iran, or the imprint of that historical moment.” 


The First Sound Film: The Storm of Life 


“Filming The Storm of Life began on a sunny day in 
1947/1326 when, having invested a lot of time and effort, I 


rolled the camera. 


“Mitra Film’s inaugural production was the first sound 
film registered in Iranian film history. Pioneering such a 
development made me feel confident and, despite a swath 
of financial, technical, and artistic challenges, patient. In the 
absence of a qualified film crew in Iran, I served not only as 
the producer but also as the cinematographer and film 
editor. I also took on the responsibility of assembling all the 
requisite paraphernalia for the movie and supervising 
costume design to make sure they matched the latest tastes. 


“The soundtrack included music by Darvish Khan and 
Alinaqi Vaziri. I also commissioned new works from 
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Ruhollah Khaleqi to be sung by Gholam-Hossein Banan. 
The crew included Ali Daryabegui, director; Dr. Taher Ziai, 
screenplay; and Eng. Mehdi Ansari, sound. Farhad 
Motamedi and Ina Oushid, the first Iranian female pilot, in 
summer 1944/1323 starred in the title roles. Other cast 
members included Mehr-Aqdas Khajehnouri, Reza Kiaie, 
Nasser Taefi, Niktaj Sabri, Zinat Moaddab, Jhaleh (Shokat) 
Olov, Rogiyeh Chehreh-Azad, Asad Amouzesh, Faramarz 
Bardiya, Ahmad-Ali Sadri, A‘lam Danaie, and Heshmatollah 
Fallahi. 


“Filming began in a garden that belonged to Arbab 
Mehdi Yazdi in Javadieh in southern Tehran. Attention to 
detail was the hallmark of our work. For instance, the 
opening scene was a performance by an orchestra at a garden 
gala. To ensure quality lighting, we cut a few branches off 
the trees and stretched a white 20 m x 4 m cloth above the 
stage. The notion of extras didn’t exist in Iran at the time; 
therefore, we invited friends and family to fill the seats as the 
National Iranian Music Society Orchestra/Orchestr-e 
Alnjoman-e Musigqi-ye Melli-ye Iran led by Ruhollah Khalegi gave 
a performance with such virtuoso instrumentalists as 
Abolhassan Saba, Morteza Mahjoubi, Homayoun Majd, 
Mahmoud Zolfonoun, and Hossein Tehrani. 


“The main setback we faced once filming began was 
the poor sound quality. The audio recording and mixing 
equipment turned out to be too large to be functional, so 
Eng. Javadipour and I had to re-record the dialogues after 
every scene; this was an extremely time-consuming 
enterprise without being entirely successful. Eng. Mohsen 
Badi‘ tried to resolve the problem as well but in vain. I 
decided to travel to Cairo and brought back an expert to 
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Tehran, where he remained for the duration, but the audio 
remained problematic. Added to other hurdles, it took us six 
months to shoot the film instead of two. We wrapped up in 
late October 1947/early Aban 1326. 


“Here is a synopsis of The Storm of Life. Nahid and 
Farhad meet at a gala hosted by the Society of National 
Music and fall madly in love. Nahid’s father, an arriviste 
merchant, opposes theit union and marries her off to 
Mostafa, a wealthy man. Farhad works hard in order to 
forget his sorrow and soon gains wealth and social status. 
Mostafa, who is a womanizer and has his eyes on Nahid’s 
sister, eventually embezzles his father-in-law’s company 
assets and flees north, but he veers off the road and the car 
crashes and burns in the ravine below, killing him. Farhad 
and Nahid meet again and start a new life together.” 


Fly or Flop? 


“To premiere The Storm of Life at the finest venue, I met with 
the Rashidian Brothers, Seyfollah and Qodratollah, owners 
of Cinema Rex. After watching the movie, they encouraged 
me to make a newsreel of the inaugural ceremony of the 
Royal Society of Social Services and open the show with 
that. Mohammad-Ali Mas’udi and Ahmad Dehqan, who also 
attended the private screening, added that I could invite the 
event chair, Princess Ashraf Pahlavi, and her entourage to 
preview the movie at the theater and thus put the premiere 
in the spotlight. I agreed and filmed the inaugural ceremony 
at the Nobaran Hospital and the Zolfaqari acreage near 
Zanjan and advertised the 8-minute documentary jointly 
with the feature film. 
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“The exclusive film preview was held on Monday, 26 
April 1948, and was covered by the press the following 
morning. Keyhan wrote: 


The Storm of Life, the first sound film to be produced 
in Persian in Iran, premiered in the presence of 
Princess Ashraf Pahlavi and Prince Abdolteza 
Pahlavi last night. Although the film had multiple 
flaws and the actors did not live up to the task, The 
Storm of Life was not bad. 


“The Storm of Life opened at Cinema Rex on Tuesday, 
27 April 1948 (7 Ordibehesht 1327). For a few days after the 
premiere, Lalehzar was packed during showtimes, but owing 
to the movie’s technical faults and other deficiencies, public 
reception waned in the days that followed. The film was 
dropped two weeks later, having consumed nearly two years 
of my time; it cost 20,000 T's to make and made only 8,000 
Ts. Thus, The Storm of Life was a complete flop. 


“When the shareholders next met at Mitra Film in late 
May, I was unable to convince them to be patient and to 
persevere. But while they decided to dissolve the 
partnership, they agreed to leave all the equipment and film 
stock in my care at Mitra Film, certain that I would not 


abandon my aspirations. 


“Following that memorably painful meeting, building 
the capacity of the Iranian film industry so that foreign 
experts would not be the only ones left to do the job became 
my personal mission. An article to that effect appeared in 


Mard-e Emrouz: 
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In the past, those who were passionate about making 
Persian talkies failed, owing to inadequate funding 
and inattention to financial principles. Today, 
however, educated in economics and the arts in 
Germany and diligent and self-confident, Dr. 
Koushan has made a movie that, while a failure, has 


fashioned Iranian cinema and encouraged others to 
enter the field. 


“Soon after Mitra Film’s second and final meeting, I 
had a brainstorm and paid the Rashidians a visit. I bought 
four foreign films from them and with the help of Parviz 
Khatibi, Shapur Yasami, Ali Kasmaie, Moezzi, and my 
younger brother, Ebrahim, I began dubbing them into 
Persian. Once the dubbed films were shown in theaters, my 


financial situation changed. 


“Tehran was changing in the late 1940s with people 
pursuing different fields of activity, including film 
production. Based on my experience with The Storm of Life, I 
decided to make a different kind of movie and in 1948 chose 
a historical romance called The Emit’s Prisoner/ Zendani-ye 
Amir and worked with General Shab-pareh on a screenplay 


adaptation. 


“The Emir’s Prisoner takes place during the Abbasid 
Harun al-Rashid’s caliphate in the eighth century. The cruel 
Emir of Bahrain falls in love with Shifteh, the daughter of 
his subject. Her fiancée, Borzou, finds out and manages to 
sneak into the Emir’s palace in disguise. The Emir discovers 
Borzou and locks him up. Next, the Emit’s vizier falls in love 
with Shifteh and poisons the Emir to get his hands on her. 
The Emit’s son discovers the vizier’s scheme, releases 
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Borzou from jail, who then unites with Shifteh, and he 
himself assumes the caliphate. 


“Zinat Moaddab starred as Shifteh, and Nasser Taefi, 
as Borzou. The Emir of Bahrain was played by Javadi and 
the vizier by Hossein Mohseni. Mehr-Aqdas Khajehnouti 
starred as the chambermaid and Jhaleh Olov as the spy. 
Other cast members included Ali Kiaie and Nasser Sane‘ie; 
I myself played Borzou’s father. Hossein-Ali Mallah and 
Esmail Mehrtash performed the music, with Marzieh as 
vocalist. 


“Two seasoned professionals, Khan-Baba Motazedi 
and his assistant Yadollah ‘Taleqani, headed film 
development and printing. Eng. Mohsen Badi‘, who had 
built and successfully tested an improved audio system 
during the filming of The Storm of Life, was in charge of sound 
and was compensated 350 Ts for his work. Recording and 
dubbing was done in my studio on the third floor of 
Metropole Cinema. 


“The Emir’s Prisoner premiered on 25 October 1948/3 
Aban 1327 at Cinema Rex in Tehran. It ran for two weeks 
and made about 50,000 Ts, which, considering its 35,000 T 
budget, was passable. 


“I bought another three foreign films to dub: Swzss 
Miss, an American movie starring Laurel and Hardy as 
mousetrap salesmen; Le Coeur du Cog, a French film starring 
Fernandel; and a British movie starring Stewart Granger. 
They sold well and I was able to start working on my third 
sound film, The Spring Variety Show/Variyete-ye Bahari. At 
the time, my friends and relatives were still skeptical about 
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my chances for success, owing to the poor performance of 
my first two films. But I persevered.” 


The First Musical: The Spring Variety Show 


“The Spring Variety Show was a four-part musical comedy 
based on Parviz Khatibi’s three-act operetta of the same 
name and starred mostly the same stage performers. It 
opened at Cinema Mayak on 2 June 1949/12 Khordad 1328 
and had the distinction of being the first film to have a 
publicity budget. 


“A pioneering businessman, Seyfuddin Kamrani (b. 
1926/1305), owner of Swedish Goods/Kala-ye Su’ed located 
at the intersection of Naderi and Qavamsaltaneh, mediated 
the technical requirements. A chemist by training, he had 
turned to importing European tools and machinery, 
household appliances, and later, film equipment. The new 
sound recording system that Mohsen Badi‘ had built using 
parts imported from France enhanced the audio. He was 
paid 1,000 Ts for his inventive work and from then on 


served as my chief sound engineer. 


“Nasser Malek Motiee, who had a small part in the 
movie, was one of several novices in the film who went on 
to achieve great fame in the 1960s. Nearly fifty years after 
The Spring Variety Show, he gave an interview to Jamal Omid 
(Tarikh-e Cinema-ye Iran, p. 203) that is paraphrased below: 


I did not hear from Mitra Film for a whole year after 
submitting my picture, but when I learned Dr. 
Koushan was planning a new production, I rushed 
to the studio. The first audition was flat, but after 
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repeated tries, I finally got a small part in The Spring 
Variety Show as an assistant to a doctor, portrayed by 
Parviz Khatibi. In one scene, the patients, including 
Diana, Mahmoud and Ebrahim Koushan, and 
Abdollah Mohammadi, sit around the waiting room. 
Whenever one sneezes, all of them sneeze. In 
another, a patient played by the late Tagi Zohouri, 
who was one of the best comedians from the 1960s 
through the mid-1970s, walks in with a painful foot. 
The doctor chops his head off (they used special 
effects) and he walks out with his head under his 
arms! In another vignette, Ezzatollah Entezami, a 
green-almond hawker with a kerosene lamp in hand, 
sings Chaghaleh-forousham man (“A green-almond 
vendor I am’) in tune with ads airing from a radio at 
a nearby stand. An immediate hit, the tune, with its 
comic effect, was picked up by all green almond 
vendors in Tehran. Entezami told me he was paid 50 
Ts for that role. He later traveled to Germany to 
study theater. 


The film was shot in different locations. One was a 
large property in Sar-Cheshmeh that had a Qajat-era 
house and a beautiful garden with a pool surrounded 
by flowers. It took Dr. Koushan a whole week to get 
the owner to agree to filming on his property. 


“In the opening credits of The Spring Variety Show, I was 


listed as producer, cinematographer, and editor; Parviz 


Khatibi, screenwriter and director; Engineer Javadipour, 


sound; and Hossein Mohseni, art direction. With Zinat 
Moaddab in the lead role, the cast included Niktaj Sabr, Taqi 
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Zohouri, Jhaleh (Shokat) Olov, Nasser Malek Motiee, 
Ebrahim Koushan, Abdolai Homayoun, Dariush 
Asadzadeh, Ezzatollah Entezami, Nosratollah Karimi, 
Diana Koushan, Nematollah Gorji, Amir Shervan, and 
“Skampi,” an Austrian dancer and instructor at the Acting 
Academy/Honarestan-e Honarpishegui, the first professional 
acting school in Tehran that opened on the premises of the 
Alla’ud-Doleh Garden in May 1939/ Ordibehesht 1318. 


“The Spring Variety Show was scheduled to open on 
Nowruz Eve, but production was delayed, among other 
things, due to a shortage of negative film stock. Work picked 
up again after a supply arrived from the US, and the film 
opened at Cinema Mayak on 3 June 1949 (13 Khordad 1328). 
Against my expectations, the film did not do well and 
bombed.” 


The Genesis of Pars Film Studio 


“The unexpected failure of The Spring Variety Show in the 
aftermath of the previous two films in 1948 and *49 led me 
to dissolve Mitra Film and create a new company, Pars Film 
Studio, which began operations in 1950 but was not 
officially registered until summer 1952/1331. To make up 
for my earlier financial losses, I began dubbing foreign films 
into Persian and inserted the Pars Film logo on every title 
screen so it would gain name recognition. Meanwhile, I was 
trying to figure out what kind of movie would reverse my 
past course and realized that what my films had lacked was 
dramatic storylines and famous actors. I therefore decided 
that going forward, Id recruit celebrities to star. One such 
figure was Delkash (Esmat Bagerpour), a Radio Iran singer 
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then at the height of fame, whom I invited to meet at Pars 
Film Studio.” 


Debut with Delkash 


“Delkash. She was twenty-six. Everyone loved her voice. 
She came to the meeting along with her husband Shapur 
Yasami. They had met in Bombay (now Mumbai) when he 
was on the staff of a textile company and she was in the city 


for a recording—and married soon after. 


“At first, Delkash hesitated to accept my invitation, 
wortied that her acting skills may prove to be under par and 
damage her reputation as a radio star. I assured her she 
would do fine on the silver screen and proposed to give her 
a 5 percent share of the sales in addition to her fee. Shapur 
Yasami persuaded her to go along and even offered to 
contribute 10,000 Ts to the budget and participate as a co- 
producer. The contract was thus signed. 


“Right away, I asked my colleague, the well-known 
writer Ali Kasmaie, to draft a powerful social drama. He 
suggested instead a story by a British writer named Walken, 
if I remember correctly. I liked it. We then worked together 
on the screenplay and portrayed the lead female character as 
a singer. We named the movie Ashamed/Sharmsar. Hossein 
Daneshvar played the lead male role and Ali Zarandi, my 
dubbing collaborator, the supporting role; both were trained 


actors. 


“Meanwhile, Nouri Habib, the seasoned cameraman 
whom I had met in Cairo, joined our crew as 
cinematographer. The film locations included Radio Iran, 


coffee shops, street scenes and home interiors, and a 
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picturesque village on the outskirts of Tehran, where 
Delkash was outfitted in ethnic costume.” 


Here is a synopsis of Ashamed, Pars Film Studio’s debut 
film in 1950. 


Maryam is a peasant girl who loves Ahmad but is 
deceived by a city youth called Mahmoud. Fearing scandal, 
she flees to Tehran. Mahmoud fixes her up as a singer. 
Before long, she graduates from a coffeehouse performer to 
a famous radio star, which is how Ahmad finds her, comes 
to the city, and kills Mahmoud. Now set free, the two lovers 
matty. 


“After the production, I was admonished by the 
Ministry of Post and Telegraph and the Ministry of 
Information for including shots of Delkash at Radio Iran 
without prior official permission. From then on, filming at 
Radio Iran was categorically prohibited! 


“Ashamed was shot in 35 mm black and white and ran 
for 90 minutes. Unlike my previous productions, it was a big 
box office success and ran for a whole month; it was also 
shown at the Asian Film Festival held in Bombay in 1951, 
where its beautiful natural settings and song and dance 
routines captivated the audience, making Sharmsar the first 
Tranian film to be shown at an international film festival. 


“The credits were as follows: I was the director, 
producer, and editor; Ali Kasmaie, writer; Nouri Habib, 
cinematographer; Boris Matayov, set designer; Mehdi 
Khaledi, original music; Rahi Moayyeri and Navvab Safa, 
lyrics; Delkash, lead role and vocals; Nejat Ahmadzadeh and 
Haydeh Akhundzadeh, choreography of folk dances; Nasser 
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Taefi, sound; and you, Mahmoud, were the - still 
photographer and, from then on, my collaborator. 


“Aside from Delkash, the cast included Hossein 
Daneshvat, Mohammad Ali Zarandi, Mahmoud 
Hojjatzadeh, Abdollah Baqaie, and Alexander Bijanian. 


“The net profit from Ashamed was so high that I 
decided to build a large, fully equipped production facility. 
The first thing I did was travel to Germany to purchase the 
most advanced camera and sound equipment. Then in 
August 1950/mid-1329, I rented the Green Room on Takht- 
e Jamshid from Ali Ettehadieh where the British used to 
screen newsreels during WWII. Filling the large hall and the 
basement, I set up office, production, editing, and screening 
rooms, plus a development and printing lab, and renamed it 
Pats Film Studio. 


“It was at this new soundstage that I filmed The 
Euphoria of Love/Masti-ye Eshg in 1951/1330 using a 
Cinephone camera, the first live sound recording in Iran. 
And the rest, as they say, is history. 


“Pars Film Studio, Registration #2825, was officially 
established on 23 August 1952/1 Shabrivar 1331, with 24,800 
Ts in assets, at 2118 Takht-e Jamshid Avenue, and duly 
announced in the state newspaper.” 


a7 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. ESMAIL KOUSHAN 
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PART I 


MAHMOUD KOUSHAN: 
A MEMOIR 


Hz my brother talk about his youth and the 
trajectory of his career took me down memory lane 
and I decided to write down the events that followed his 
pioneering sound film productions in Iran. 


I became drawn to filmmaking and contemplated it as 
a career after I was assigned to shoot still photographs on 
set and behind the scenes during the production of Ashamed 
in 1950. I was a student at the time and enjoyed going to 
Pars Film Studio after class to learn about the craft. When 
my brother, Esmail, returned from Germany with new film 
and sound equipment in anticipation of his next movie, 
Euphoria of Love, Nouri Habib had already been enlisted as 
cinematographer by other newly established studios and was 
no longer available. Esmail delegated the job to the sixty- 
yeat-old Boris Matayov, a skilled cameraman who had 
collaborated on Ashamed, and hired him at the rate of 300 T's 
per month. As a talented set designer and artist, Boris also 
earned a 100 toman bonus for every film he worked on. 
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The Euphoria of Love, Pars Film’s second 35 mm feature, 
was a black-and-white movie produced by Shapur Yasami 
with a 95-minute runtime. The screenplay was written by 
Siamak Yasami, the oldest son of writer and poet Rashid 
Yasami. Other credits went to Mohsen Badi‘, sound, and 
Hatefi, printing and lab. My brother asked me to assist 
Matayov, which earned me a spot on the credits as assistant 
cameraman and ushered my film career. The cast included 
Massumeh Khakyar and Hossein Daneshvar in lead roles— 
both young, handsome, and magnetic—and Mehdi 
Misagiyeh, Alexander Bijanian, Bahram Seyr, Massoud 
Sherafat, Habibollah Morad, and Simin. 


The Euphoria of Love had a budget of 75,000 T's and 
generated 130,000 Ts in ticket sales after a sixty-three-day 
run. It made a lot of noise and introduced new faces to 


Iranian cinema. 


Meanwhile, to promote interest in cinema, my brother 
also published The World of Art/Alam-e Honar, a magazine 
funded by Pars Film and managed by the editorial support 
of a group of writers and filmmakers that featured current 
developments in domestic and foreign cinema, among other 
topics. He also made a great effort to encourage talented 
youth to act in movies, but in the words of Ali Kasmaie, 
“Most were interested in working behind the camera.” 


Famin at Pars Film 


Enayatollah Famin was born in his mother’s native city, 
Ashkabad, in 1910/1289; his father was from Maragheh. He 
graduated in cinematography from the film school in 


Moscow. He also received practical training first as an 
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assistant cameraman, then as second camera, and finally as 
chief cinematographer at Mosfilm, where he was credited for 
filming Gavrosh, a 1937 feature-length drama directed by 
Tatyana Lukashevich, one of the earliest female directors in 
film history. 


He returned to Iran in 1938 and joined the 
Organization for Mental Development/ Sazeman-e Parvaresh- 
¢ Afkar, a newly established state agency. When that 
organization dissolved, he opened a modern photo studio 
on Naderi Avenue and made documentaries for the 
American embassy. The well-regarded theater actor 
Nosratollah Mohtasham used to visit Famin Photography 
frequently to pose for photographs. The two developed a 
friendship, and when Mohtasham learned of Famin’s 
expertise in motion pictures, he referred him to Pars Film. 
Dr. Koushan was so impressed with Famin’s educational 
background, experience, and humility that he hired him on 
the spot as cinematographer for the studio’s upcoming 
feature, Mother/Mddar. Famin went on to film a total of six 


movies at Pars Film over time. 


Mother opened at Metropole and Homay in 1951 and 
ran for 106 days. It was a musical drama with an 85-minute 
runtime starring Qamar ul-Molouk Vaziri and Delkash. 
Kasmaie wrote the screenplay based on a news story he had 
read in a Tehran evening paper. Famin’s cinematography in 
Mother was superior; Qodratollah Ehsani was assistant 
camera and the German engineer, Walter, was in charge of 
sound. Mehdi Khaledi composed the music, with lyrics by 
Navvab Safavi and Rahi Moayyeri. I was the photographer. 
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A scene worth recalling is the time I saw Delkash check 
the stage to make sure the coast was clear, then go over to 
Qamar’s handbag that lay on a chair in a corner and push a 
wad of money inside it. It was Delkash who had 
recommended the “Queen of Music” to Dr. Koushan for 
the role of the aged mother. Sadly, Qamar had never known 
her parents; her father had died before she was born, and 
she lost her mother at one and a half. At the height of her 
popularity, she used to dole out everything she earned 
among the poor and the needy; now in her old age—and 
until she died at eighty-three—she lived in poverty. 
Delkash’s discreet act is a memory that I find both sweet and 


sotrowful. 


Mother, one of Pats Film’s best movies, made headlines 
in Tehran and earned the studio a financial nod from the 
state. In 1952/1330, Keyhan #1523 reported that “Pursuant 
to an ordinance by the Ministry of the Interior whose goal is 
to encourage and advance the domestic industries, Pars 
Film’s sound movies, produced locally with an Iranian cast, 


are exempt from city tax for a year.” 


Studio on Fire 


Pars Film Studio’s next project was Thief of Love/Dozd-e 
Eshq starring Majid Mohseni and Shahla in the lead roles. 
Sadly, on the morning of 22 May 1952 (1 Khordad 1333), a 
lethal fire started in the projection room during dubbing and 
ended up charring the studio’s entire inventory of 
audiovisual equipment in the process. The blaze was so 
intense that it even melted down the German-made lead 
projectors. Fortunately, Famin, with the help of his then- 
assistant Saber Rahbar, was able to rescue the movie camera. 
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But the room where negative film stock as well as copies of 
The Storm of Life, Mother, and other films were stored went up 
in flames, the same as the company records, screenplays, and 
the archives of The World of Art, which led to the permanent 
closure of the magazine. Khalil, the studio’s caretaker, 
suffered burns and was rescued by the workers and taken to 
the hospital. He did not return to work after recovering, and 
my brother, Esmail, covered his and his family’s expenses 


for two years after the event. 


I was in school when the fire started. I heard about it 
when I got home and rushed to Takht-e Jamshid Avenue. 
The air teeked of the smell of fire and smoke while 
onlookers crowded around, taking in the scene. My brother 
stood across the street leaning against the wall and, smoking 
a cigarette, eyed the charred remains of his studio. “What are 
we going to do now?” I asked when I reached him. “Don’t 
worty, Mahmoud, we’ll pull through and pick up again,” he 
said as he held me in his arms and consoled me. 


Newspapers carried the story the following day. 
Keyhan’s report read, “Pars Film Studio burned to the 
ground despite efforts by the fire department to save it. This 
studio will no longer be producing films. The World of Art 
magazine has also closed down.” 


Documentary Films 


After losing Pars Film Studio to the fire, my brother, 
Esmail—whom I shall henceforth refer to by his 
professional nomenclature, Dr. Koushan—pursued 
journalism, a field in which he had gained experience in 
Europe. Tehran had, in those days, turned into a crossroads 
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of international reporters. This was due to the decision 
championed by Mohammad Mossadeq in spring 1951 to 
nationalize the Iranian oil industry, which was then 
controlled by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (later 
renamed BP). The ensuing disputes between Iran and 
Britain, whose media reach topped the international charts, 
sent a stream of journalists into Iran to report on the news. 


Dr. Koushan traveled to New York to make two 
documentary films, one about the objection lodged by the 
United Kingdom against Iran at the United Nations on 22 
July 1952 and Dr. Mossadeq’s subsequent defense before the 
UN Security Council, and another about the proponents and 
the opponents of his nationalization agenda. After 
Mossadeq was indicted and sentenced to solitary 
confinement on 22 December 1953/1 Dey 1332), agitated 
British agents tried to frame Dr. Koushan but failed. 


Rising from the Ashes 


Even as he continued working as a journalist and a 
documentary filmmaker in Tehran, Dr. Koushan’s goal was 
to rebuild Pars Film Studio. In 1953, with contributions 
from friends added to his own earnings from journalism, he 
finished rebuilding the facility, and behold, Pars Film Studio 
rose from the ashes. 


His first move was to pick up where the fire had 
interrupted Thief of Love, working with the same cast as 
before. Majid Mohseni had a dual role in the movie as both 
a seductive woman and a lascivious man, an illusion made 
possible by technical tricks that fascinated the audience. The 
young artist Abbas Mehrpouya composed the music using a 
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sitar that he had brought from India. Given that the movie 
was a hit, Dr. Koushan started shooting another movie, 
Vortex of Sin/Gerdab-e Gonah, starting Nasser Malek Motiee 
and directed by Hassan Kheradmand. 


Most of the Vortex of Sin was shot in northern Iran. 
While there, Malek Motiee and I shared a room and I used 
to enjoy listening to this bachelor’s beguiling tales of love 
and romance. Besides being a famous actor, he was also an 
amicable man. 


Pars Film’s next movie, Enchantress/Afsoungar— 
starring Delkash, Malek Motiee, and Jhaleh Olov—did not 
do well at the box office, nor did the studio’s next film, 
Tehran Nights/Shabha-ye Tebran in 1953. 


Next, the studio completed filming Agha Mohammad 
Khan Qajar and applied to the Ministry of the Interior for a 
screening permit. Dr. Koushan had pulled no punches as the 
producer of this historical drama, most of which was shot 
on location at the Golestan Palace. Ironically, Mohtasham— 
who had written, directed, and played the lead role in the 
movie while serving on the film review board at the 
ministry—tuled against releasing Agha Mohammad Khan, 
calling it junk, a move effectively against himself that also 
hurt Pars Film. “Why would you make a film if you don’t 
trust your own work?’ Dr. Koushan taunted him 
rhetorically, upset and frustrated. In the end, several scenes 
were redone, and the film was released in 1954. 


Agha Mohammad Khan Qajar, which also featured Jhaleh 
Oloy, Hossein Amirfazli, Mansour Matin, Maureen (Monir 
Amit-Assourt) did not do too well in Iran but proved 


popular in Afghanistan and Georgia. 
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The unexpected failure of Agha Mohammad Khan Qajar 
and Shahin of Tus/Shahin-e Tus, another historical drama 
also released in 1954 (Karim Fakour, director and writer; 
starring Hossein Daneshvar, Delbar, Hossein Amirfazl, 
Kourosh Koushan, Eli Waterman, among others), 
prompted Dr. Koushan to revert to family dramas. His 
search for a subject that could attract audiences back to the 
cinema led him to work with the writer Ali Kasmaie and 
develop the story of Negligence/Gheflat. 


Negligence and the First Iranian Film Festival 


Negligence was the story of a wealthy young man who, after 
being led to gambling and alcohol by his ne’er-do-well 
friends, loses all his wealth, even his wife, and wanders about 
as a vagabond together with his young son. At one point, 
father and son become separated and cannot find one 
another again. The boy turns into a beggar, and the father 
becomes blind due to an accident. Years later, they are 


reconnected by fate. 


Here is the production profile of Negligence, which was 
released in 1954/1333: Ali Kasmaie, director and 
screenwriter; Dr. Koushan, producer; Famin, 
cinematographer; Saber Rahbar and I, assistant cameramen; 
I also co-edited the film with my brother, Esmail; Valiollah 
Khakdan, set decorator, Majid Vafadar, music; Karim 
Pakour, lyrics; Khatereh Parvaneh and Shapur Jafroudi, 
vocals; two French dancers, Linda and Zeena; the German 
engineer, Walter, sound; and Nemat Ratfiee, © still 
photography. 
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The cinematography and sound quality of the film 
distinguished Negligence from the studio’s previous 
productions. One should also note that in the opening 
credits, Dr. Koushan named his assistant Ali Kasmaie as 
director instead of himself. “Dr. Koushan made _ that 
decision to show his gratitude to me as a productive member 
of the crew and a steadfast collaborator,’ Kasmaie remarked 
at the first Iranian film festival—more on that below— 


adding, “and I admire him for that.” 


Nasser Malek Motiee skyrocketed to fame with 
Negligence. At the time a military academy cadet and a physical 
education trainee, he used to come to the studio on 
horseback. After Negligence, he bought a red convertible 
Buick for 3,000 Ts and would cruise along Takht-e Jamshid 
Avenue, a hub where fans asked famous actors for 


autographs. 


Negligence was a huge hit with the public and ran in 
theaters for three months. Enthused by such success, Dr. 
Koushan organized the first ever Iranian film festival named 
Flower Shower/Golrizan in Match 1955/Esfand 1333 at 
Cinema Metropole on Lalehzar Avenue; prizes were 
distributed in spring 1955/1334. The End of 
Sufferings/Payan-e Ranjha, written and directed by Mehdi 
Raeis-Firouz, won for best picture, and Samuel Khachikian 
won the best director awatd for his Crossroad of 
Incidents / Chahar-Rah-e Havadess. 
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Behind the scenes of Prince Arsalan R-L: Esmail and Mahmoud Koushan in 
(1955) front of ARRI, Munich 


Qezel Arsalan (1956) Bijan & Manijheh (1958) 
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R-L: Fardin, Qaderi, Iren in The Spring of Life (1960) 
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The Spring of Life (1960) 
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Merchants of Death (1962) 
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CINEMASCOPE 


ie ee 


Mahmoud Koushan and Vajiheh Khalili (1342/1963) 
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Men and Main Drags (1963) 


Tears and Laughter (1963 
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Esmail Koushan (R) and Mahmoud (camera) 


R-L: Mahmoud Koushan, Anoushiravan Rohani 


Its 
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Sprawling on Karaj Road 


Following the creative and commercial success of Negligence, 
Dr. Koushan thought of expanding Pars Film Studio. He 
approached Karim Balat, the Iraqi proprietor of Metropole 
Cinema who owned a 200,000 sq m parcel of land 14 km 
outside Tehran on Karaj Road, and purchased it at the rate 
of 2 rials/sq m He then sold half of the lot at the rate of 8 
Rs/sq m to finance construction, then raised a wall around 
the 100,000 sq m compound, where he built a studio that 
was matchless in the Middle East. He also built six private 
villas for members of his family to relieve them of the 


burden of renting. 


The new Pars Film facility boasted two soundstages, 
one lab, two dubbing studios, a large screening room, and 
offices for directors, writers, and actors. The grounds also 
housed a woodshop with the capacity to construct large sets 
for historical dramas, plus a large swimming pool and a deep 


well. 


Spiking Ticket Prices 


Even as Pars Film Studio grew in volume and output, as hard 
as other studios such as Diana Film and Asr-e Talaie 
(“Golden Age”’) tried, they came up short in profiting from 
their investments and securing the livelihood of their 
filmmakers. The reason was that domestic films were no 
match for imported American, Italian, and French movies 
that featured attractive and sexy stars. Dr. Koushan 
diligently strove to address this problem for the benefit of 
all. He argued with the authorities that given the onrush of 
competing foreign films, Iranian producers would not be 
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able to recover their investments, which would lead to a 
general strike by the cast and crew and the studios would in 
turn shut down. Then mayor of Tehran, Abolhassan 
Ebtehaj, disagreed with his argument; the Ministry of 
Culture and Arts was likewise dismissive, as it supported 
companies that imported foreign films. But in the end, Dr. 
Koushan prevailed and helped establish a course reversal: 
The Interior Ministry eliminated the 40 percent fee imposed 
on producers and endorsed a 2 rial spike in ticket prices. Pars 
Film and Asr-e Talaie then released films they had readied, 
and other studios followed suit. Thus, in 1954/1333, ticket 
ptices went from 8 to 10 Rs and then from 10 to 12 Rs, a 
progression that filmmakers found reassuring. 


Meanwhile, various studios began presenting musicals, 
sexy films, and comedies that echoed foreign genres but with 
disappointing sales. Such was also the fate of The 
Bandit/ Rahzan, a black-and-white Pars Film movie released 
in Match 1955/Esfand 1333, starring Yasami, Ali Zandi, and 
Mohammad Ali Zarandi, in which Siamak Yasami, director 


and screenwriter, had a 20 percent stake. 


Prince Arsalan 


Prince Arsalan/ Amir Arsalan-e Ndamdar, teleased in 
1955/1334, was a film based on traditional oral literature 
that my brother had been contemplating for a long time. 


Nasser ed-Din Shah’s daughter, Touran Agha/Fakbr 
ud-Doleh (1859-1891), is believed to have been the first to 
write down the adventures of Amir Arsalan as she had heard 
them recited by Mohmmad-Ali Naqib ul-Mulk Shirazi (d. 
1883), an accomplished naggal (“reciter,” especially of epic 
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and romance) at the Qajar court. Dr. Koushan asked Shapur 
Yasami to write a scenario based on existing publications 
about the legendary hero. 


The first candidate for the lead role was bodybuilding 
champion Hazamas, but he lacked camera-friendly looks 
and was rejected. A week later, Dr. Koushan cast Iloush 
Khoshabeh, a six-foot-two national bodybuilding champion 
from Urmia, to play the celebrated prince. 


Next, we earnestly searched for a woman with a 
beautiful face and figure to play the prince’s love interest, 
Parrokh-Laqa, and cast Mansureh Tajbakhsh, who was to go 
by the stage name Rufia. 


Shapur Yasami developed the scenario in collaboration 
with Ali Kasmaie. Valiollah Khakdan and Hossein Mohseni 
built the sets at Pars Film on Karaj Road, some indoors at 
the large enclosures and others outside in the open air. As 
for cinematography, it was decided that Famin would shoot 
the indoor scenes and I, the outdoors. The supporting cast 
included Hossein Amirfazli, Kourosh Koushan, Faramarz 
Moattar, Soheila (Soraya Bekiasa), Sokhan Sanj, Ebrahim 
Koushan, and Hossein Mohseni. 


At the outset, everyone’s mood was down because no 
one believed the film would be a hit. The thinking was that 
people had read the book many times over and were 
uninterested in a film version of Amir Arsalan. We also ran 
into a special challenge that caused production delays: Both 
out lead stars—TIloush, a Syriac (Ashouri), and Rufia, an Azari 
Turk—had heavy accents! Nor was either one able to learn 
their lines by heart. Thus, our only option was to re-voice 


the entire movie, which required extra time and work. 
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“T hear people are saying I’ve made the biggest mistake 
of my life,’ Dr. Koushan told the crew. “Don’t feel 
disheartened. Finish the job!” 


I agreed to go along but suggested a solution, which 
was to count the number of syllables in each of Iloush’s and 
Rufia’s dialogues and have them open and close their 
mouths in syne with those numbers to give the illusion that 
they were speaking. 


The on-camera dialogue problem was thus resolved, 
but revoicing produced a great hurdle. When Yasami 
screened his finished work in the studio, we noted that the 
dubbers’ diction was an arbitrary medley of classic and 
informal styles, which was an unacceptable oversight, but it 
was too late to correct given the scheduled release. “This is 
what you call a finished work?” Dr. Koushan snapped at 
Shapur Yasami testily. “May God help us!” He then left the 
screening room in a fury and, looking even more furious, 
took off for Germany the next day. “I don’t want to be a 
witness to Pars Film’s demise,” he told me. 


Hero Makes Film History 


Despite our deep misgivings about the film’s shortcomings, 
Prince Arsalan enjoyed a truly unexpected success, which 
baffled us and the industry insiders alike. 


The movie made millions and played in two theaters in 
Tehran for weeks, and when it later ran at Cinema Mihan, 
its runtime was extended by six months. Attendance was so 
consistently massive that on reaching the stop at 
Hassanabad Square, the bus drivers’ aides would announce, 
“Amir Arsalan Square! Movie fans step off!” The combined 
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sales in Tehran and the provinces were such that ten years 
later, newspapers and film archivists ranked Prince Arsalan as 
the highest-grossing movie in the history of Iranian cinema. 


An eventful accident that may be worth mentioning 
happened when filming the scene where Prince Arsalan and 
Qamar the Vizier fight atop the flying carpet. The carpet was 
mounted about four meters above the ground. During the 
scuffle, Housh kicked Qamar the Vizier’s backside so hard 
that he fell off and hurt himself and had to be hospitalized 
for four days. To mention one fun fact as well, whenever the 
flying carpet moved in the air and made turns, the sound 
effect was that of a car speeding on an asphalt road and 
screeching, which always drew laughter and applause from 


the audience. 


First B&W CinemaScope: Accusation 


In the aftermath of Prince Arsalan’s surprise success, Dr. 
Koushan produced the tale of Qeze/ Arsalan with Shapur 
Yasami, director and screenwriter, and Iraj Khajeh-Nassiri, 
cinematographer. The film was released in April 
1956/Farvardin 1335. 


A young and extremely affable, educated, bodybuilding 
champion Nasser Engeta was cast as the leading male and 
Ms. Nour-Jahan, whose stage name was Shahnaz, as the 
leading female. The supporting actors included Hossein 
Mohseni, Ebrahim Koushan, Hossein Amir-Afzali, and 
Abbas Mossadeq. 


Qezel Arsalan was a hit with audiences, though not at 
the level of Prince Arsalan. The point is that the returns on 


these investments gave Dr. Koushan room to maneuver. He 
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released Accusation/E/teham, the first CinemaScope movie 
(B&W) to be made in Iran, in May 1956 (Shapur Yasami, 
director; Abdullah Baqaie, screenwriter; Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematographer; starring Hossein Amitfazli, 
Abdullah Baqaie, Kourosh Koushan, Nasser Malek Motiee, 
Reza Rakhshani, and Shahin). In December of the same 
year, he released Joseph and the Potiphar’s Wife/ Yousuf va 
Zoleikha (Siamak Yasami, director and writer; Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematographer; starring Mohsen Mahdavi, 
Shohreh, and Hossein Mohseni). The film bombed but sold 
well in Iraq later. 


Other productions followed in 1957/1336, including 
The Naughty Girl/Zalem-e Bala, directed by Siamak Yasami 
(Karim Fakouri wrote the screenplay, and I was the 
cinematographer and editor. The film starred Delkash, 
Viguen, and Taqi Zohuri), and The Saffarid Yaqoub Layth/ 
Yaghoub Layth Saffari (Alt Kasmaie, director; Ali-Asghar 
Shamim, screenwriter; Enayatollah Famin and Esmail 
Koushan, cinematography; Valiollah Khakdan, art direction; 
Hossein Mohseni, makeup). Cast: Mohammad-Ali Zarandi, 
Zhaleh Olov, Reza Rakhshani, Javad Taqqadosi, Hossein 
Amirfazh, Abbas and Hashem Zarandi, Mehr-Aqdas 
Khajehnouri. 


First Color CinemaScope: Runaway Bride 


While I was writing my memoir in the Los Angeles 
apartment of my son, Kambiz, who is a San Francisco State 
University graduate in film, he asked about the challenges of 
shooting in color CinemaScope in Iran fifty years ago. I 
explained that in the early 1950s, ARRI had invented 
Ultrascope—the widest anamorphic lens—at their 
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headquarters in Munich to support CinemaScope, a film 
format that Hollywood’s 20" Century Fox had developed 
and debuted in 1953 with The Robe, starring Richard Burton 
and Victor Mature. Dr. Koushan, who was eager to acquire 
the latest technologies, was interested, so we made a 
scouting trip to Germany. 


Ahead of our visit to ARRI, we went to see The Robe 
three times, paying close attention to its technical features 
with a view to replicating them. Once at the lab, I was given 
the opportunity to shoot sixty meters of color film using an 
Ultrascope lens with a special camera that featured a wide 
gate. They developed and printed my test film in-house and 
projected it for us the same day. The outcome was fine. All 
the interior and exterior shots were sharp, and the color was 
consistent and very natural. We ended up buying the camera 
and all its accessories, and that was another step forward by 
Dr. Koushan on behalf of Iranian cinema. 


On returning to Tehran, Dr. Koushan decided to 
produce two ColorScope films. The first was Runaway 
Bride/Arouss-e Farari, a 95-minute musical romcom co- 
produced with Javad Taqqadosi starring Nasser Malek 
Mottee and Delkash. Mehdi Soheili wrote the screenplay; I 
was director of cinematography and film editor. Valiollah 
Khakdan, set decorator; Mehdi Khaledi, original music; 
Mehdi Soheili, Bijan Tarraqi, and Moini Kermanshahi, lyrics; 
Asghar Bichareh, photography. The cast included Taqi 
Zohouti, Kourosh Koushan, Mohsen Mahdavi, Jamshid 
Mehrdad, Gorgin Kiyaie, Samiyeh, and Soudabeh. Released 
on 3 December 1958/12 Azar 1337, Runaway Bride garnered 
critical acclaim and one million T's in ticket sales in Tehran. 
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The lucrative sales benefitted all who were involved in 
the production. My share was 11,000 Ts, which I used to 
build a two-story villa; my monthly salary as the company’s 
technical director was 600 Ts, and Dr. Koushan’s, who 


served as its director general, was 1,000 Ts. 


Runaway Bride is about a peasant girl with a beautiful 
voice who resembles Delkash, the renowned singer. Delkash 
travels to Ramsar to perform a concert and runs into the girl. 
They accidentally get switched, which produces amusing and 
engaging scenes through the end. 


Shooting Pars Film’s next color scope movie, Broken 
Spell/Telesm-e Shekasteh, directed by Siamak Yasami—more 


on that below—was an easier job given our prior experience. 


Response to Critics 


The popularity of Runaway Bride prompted other film studios 
to follow suit and produce color movies, which, being a 
challenging work, they quit halfway. In the meantime, Pars 
Film and its output started being disparaged in some circles, 
which surprised Dr. Koushan. So, he assembled a large 
group of journalists and critics at the studio and addressed 


them. 


All of you ate aware that I was the one who created 
the market for sound film in Iran, following which, 
a number of studios sprouted here and there. The 
first film to ever be dubbed into Persian was also my 
work. Recently, we have been doing on-set sound 
recording, an example of which we showcased in 
Europe for the first time, without fanfare. Now, with 
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your thinking cap on, try to recap what Pars Film has 
achieved to date and what more it could have done 
but failed to do. Everything P’ve done is public 
knowledge. ’'ve produced many movies, and a lot of 
technical and creative individuals make their living 
working at Pars Film. 


I’m not the type of person to boast about myself and 
disparage others in the public square, or step on 
others’ toes. Some people have an animus against 
Pars Film without cause or reason and speak against 
it. One of them is Mr. Houshang Kavousi, whom I 
brought over from France to join my studio and 
gave him a script to direct. At first, he found a lot of 
faults with the scenario and all the artists who were 
tagged to perform in the film. After he had shot half 
an hour of the story, which he had meantime 
modified, I realized that he was a rookie and had to 
first gain experience as an assistant director. He 
wasn’t familiar with Iranian culture. His output, 
Seventeen Days to Execution, ran for less than a week, 
and no other studio made him another offer to make 
a movie. Consequently, he quit filmmaking but has 
since been busy criticizing Iranian cinema. In one 
magazine, he described an actor’s mien as “goatlike,” 
for which he took a serious beating from the fans! 
But even that didn’t make him stop. 


There’s no doubt in my mind that these efforts will 
get nowhere. Pars Film is a respectable studio with 
twenty-five employees in administrative, technical, 
woodshop, lab, and film distribution units. We also 
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have two salaried screenwriters on staff. We produce 
numerous movies every year and keep going 
forwatd; others do the same. I’m certain that Iran 
has a bright future in cinema and will achieve 
greatness in the field before long. 


Broken Spell Behind the Scenes 


Pars Film’s second color CinemaScope movie, Broken Spell, 
released on 21 January 1959 (1 Bahman 1337) and was 
commercially successful and reviewed favorably. Siamak 
Pourzand, one of the most respected Iranian film critics who 
published the weekly Film Courier/Peyk-e Cinema and wrote 
for the French Cahiers du Cinéma (he was the director of the 
first Iranian Film Festival in 1955/1333), commended the 
film’s crew and cast and praised the quality of my shooting 
script, cinematography, and editing, saying, “I did not expect 
Mahmoud Koushan to be able to shoot a film in color scope 
so beautifully as to vie with foreign movies from a technical 
perspective.” 


Broken Spell was entered in two festivals, one in Asia, 
one in Europe. It received high acclaim at the festival held 
in Karachi, and Siamak Yasami was nominated for Best 
Director at the 9" Berlin International Film Festival in July 
1959. Dr. Koushan, Malek Motiee, and I attended the 
opening ceremony in an enormous open-air stadium. When 
the lights dimmed, ten thousand candles lit up in the hands 
of the audience; it was a spectacle I shall never forget. Malek 
Mottee and I were presented on the stage as lead actor and 
cinematographer. Each of us spoke a few words in German 
and each received a gold medallion and a letter of 
commendation. 
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Broken Spell was filmed close to the Iraqi border near 
the mountainous village of Dalahou in Kurdistan, which is 
famed for its scenic beauty and waterfall. We installed the 


crew inside a cave. 
Two incidents during filming are worth recalling. 


I set up my camera in a wetland to be able to film the 
fight between Malek Motiee and Nariman against the 
backdrop of the waterfall, which I could also turn into a 
roaring stream by tilting the camera at an angle. To be in the 
perfect spot, I had gone deep into the marsh and was busy 
filming when all of a sudden, I was attacked by swarms of 
bees and had to drop everything to save my skin. 


The following day, we lit a fire before filming the same 
scene and made massive amounts of smoke to keep the bees 
away. Luckily, the stratagem worked and we were able to 
follow our schedule after only a one-day setback. 


The next incident occurred on the tenth day. Armed 
Iraqi bandits had heard about the tents pitched in the 
Dalahou highlands and decided to raid our camp. But 
because the production manager, Siavash Yasami—he 
happened to be the director’s brother and a seasoned 
hunter—had anticipated all possibilities, he and the armed 
and watchful guards started shooting at the marauders and 
the bandits finally fled. Meanwhile, huddled inside the cave, 
the cast and crew shook with fear as they heard bursts of 
gunfire outside. 


Broken Spell is about a young man who, having 
inherited his father’s lands, is seriously injured owing to a 
malicious plot. A gypsy girl finds and nurses him and they 
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fall in love. Each is in possession of one half of a magic 
talisman; this detail triggers various events that eventually 
lead them to discover that they are cousins, and they get 
married. 


The production profile of Broken Spel/is as follows: 


Presented by Pars Film Studio. Technical resources: 
Pars Film and ARRI/Germany. Director, Siamak Yasami. 
Screenplay, Ebrahim Zamani Ashtiani. Shooting script, 
cinematography, still photography, and editing, Mahmoud 
Koushan. Valiollah Khakdan and Hossein Mohseni, set 
decorators. Parviz Yahaqqi, music. Bijan Tarraqi and Touraj 
Negahban, lyrics. 


Two more 1959/1338 productions by Dr. Koushan 
with Shapur Yasami, director, and Mahmoud Koushan, 
cinematographer, may also be mentioned here. One was The 
Twins/Do-Qoluha. The cast included Habibollah Morad, 
Nasser Malek Motiee, Taqi Zohouri, and the singer Shahin 
(Mahin-Taj Moghol-Keysar). Another was Son of the 
Sea/Pesar-e Darya, with Mansour Valamaqam, Javad 
Taqqadosi, Ali Zandi, Parvin, singer/dancer, and Sussan 
(“Golandam”/Mahnaz Taher-Khani), singer. 


Pars Film Studio Documentaries 


I made a documentary about the marriage of Shah 
Mohammad Reza Pahlavi and his twenty-one-year-old bride, 
Farah Diba, on 20 December 1959/1338. Tehran glowed 
under the spark of lights and public exuberance. The 
following year, I made another documentary when the heir 
to the throne was born. I was also the cinematographer for 
a documentary by Dr. Koushan of a day in the life of the 
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king and the queen at Sa‘dabad Palace, which we converted 
into 16 mm film for the Ministry of Information to copy and 
shate with Iranian embassies around the world. No trace of 
this collection survived the 1979 revolution. 


In 1961/1338, Pars Film was contracted by Deputy 
Prime Minister and Information Minister Nosratollah 
Moinian, who also headed Radio Iran, to produce a number 
of documentaries, which I ditected and filmed and Dr. 
Koushan edited, as follows: 


1. Launch of the Tehran-Tabriz railway, and Tabriz’s 
landmarks and attractions 


2. Kermanshah’s points of interest, Taq-e Bostan, and 
the lives of dervishes 


3. The Ahvaz gas pipeline and bridge, the Karoun 
River, and the city’s landmarks 


4. The Abadan oil refinery and the Kharq Island oil 
pipeline 


Nasset Malek Motiee had a _ keen interest in 
documentaries, so I invited him to join me and took him 
along everywhere. On completing the assignments, we left 
Khuzestan for Shiraz to unwind after the long days of hard 
work. We had a great time in Shiraz; kind and gracious 
people welcomed us, the weather was delightful, and I got 
to film the mausoleums of Hafez and Sa‘di as well as the 
Shah-Cheragh Mosque. 
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Pars Film Studio Features 1960-1978 


Thus far, we have reviewed Pars Film Studio’s major 
productions starting with Ashamed in 1950. Below is a 
selection of feature films presented by the studio from 1960 
to the end of its operations in 1978. 


1960/1339 


1. The Spring of Life/Cheshmeb-ye Ab-e Hayat (color 
CinemaScope): Siamak Yasami, director. Ebrahim 
Zamani Ashtiani, writer. Dr. Esmail Koushan, 
producer. Mahmoud Koushan, cinematographer. 
Mohammad-Ali Fardin starred in the lead role with 
a supporting cast that included Iren, Iraj Qaderi, 
Sarang Houshang, Gholam-Hossein Naqshineh, and 
Fereydoun Nariman. 


Fardin Lights Up the Silver Screen 


Ebrahim Ashtiani had finished writing The Spring of Life in 
spring 1960. Yasami and I and the rest of the crew were 
ready to roll, but Dr. Koushan kept holding back while he 
looked for a fresh face to play the lead role. 


One day, he and I were standing in front of Cinema 
Mayak, where Runaway Bride was showing, when he spotted 
a young man checking out the theater’s window displays. 
“He has a fine build and is handsome,” he noted. We walked 
up to the young man. 


“Would you be interested in acting in a movie?” 
“Yes!” he replied instantly. “How do I do that?! Pm 


Pardin. Wrestling champion.” 
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His reaction caught us off guard, which made him 
laugh. His facial expression further signified his appeal and 
charm on camera. When Dr. Koushan introduced himself, 
Fardin’s enthusiasm doubled: “It’s an honor to meet you!” 
Siamak Yasami joined us then and I gave Fardin the studio’s 


business card to arrange a rendezvous. 


“That’s a bit of a distance. Couldn’t we meet at Café 
Nadeti instead?” 


“This is Siamak Yasami, film director,’ Dr. Koushan 
said. “He’ll meet you in front of Café Naderi at 11 a.m. 


tomorrow and bring you to the studio.” 


“I'd love to be in a movie!” And with those parting 
words, Mohammad Ali Fardin got the lead role in The Spring 
of Life. 

When, a short time later, we drove toward Shiraz and 
Dasht-e Arjhan to start filming, Fardin followed the team in 
his old VW, which broke down midway, leaving him no 
choice but to abandon it on the roadside. “I have no use for 
this toad,’ he said as he climbed into our minibus. 
“Someone needier can have it.” The way the two top 
actresses Iren and Tahmineh (Kobra Etminan Mogaddam) 
were eyeing him as we rode out was something to behold. 
As I sat in the back working on the shooting script, I had a 
feeling Fardin would shine in the film. Apparently, he 
thought the same, for he laughed nonstop and looked happy. 
At one point I went and sat next to him and answered his 


many questions. From then on, we became close friends. 
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Qaderi-Fardin Night Fight 


To film The Spring of Life, we had rented a large house where 
the thirty-strong team gathered every night after we wrapped 
up for the day. Siamak and I slept on the rooftop, from 
where we could see the comings and goings in the courtyard 


below. 


Fardin learned his lines by heart and practiced them in 
the evenings as he paced the courtyard. One night, the 
twenty-four-year-old Tahmineh walked up to Fardin in the 
courtyard and started chatting with him; she and Iraj Qaderi 
had married when she was sixteen and had a son, Toutaj, in 
1954/1333. When Qaderi, who loved her dearly, noticed her 
absence and caught her talking to Fardin, he ran out, yelling, 
and accosted him in a rage. The racket woke up everyone. 
Yasami and I watched from the rooftop as Qaderi chased 
Fardin around the pool wielding a knife, but Fardin grabbed 
his wrist and twisted it so he couldn’t strike. Fortunately, 
Mohseni and the other technical crew rushed to the rescue 
and finally sent each to his room. When filming wrapped up 
the next day, Qaderi apologized to Fardin and kissed his 
hands and face, and Fardin kissed Qaderi’s brow. “I was 
innocent; you ought to control your wife instead.” Later on, 
we learned that Qaderi had pulled Tahmineh aside and 
slapped her hard in the face. 


A year later, Tahmineh’s coquetry created a headache 
for Nasser Malek Motiee as well. What happened was that 
one night after we had finished shooting a scene in The 
Laughing Widows/Biveha-ye Khandan (released in 
1961/1340—-see below), she asked Malek Motiee to give her 
a ride from the studio to Tehran. Qaderi rushed up to them 
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before they climbed into the car, screaming insults and 
locking horns with Malek Motiee, who said he’d never met 
Tahmineh before. I and other folk managed to intervene and 
separate the two bulls. 


The story of The Spring of Life revolves around a young 
man and woman’s journey in search of the source of eternal 
life. After struggling with greed, jealousy, and love along the 
way, they at last chance upon the mythical spring but are 
interdicted from drinking from it at the risk of eternal 


separation from one another. 


The Spring of Life was a sensational blockbuster that 
turned Fardin into an instant celebrity. He received 3,000 Ts 
for his acting debut; a short few years later, he was making 
300,000 to 350,000 Ts a pop! 


The tragic death of Iraj Qaderi and Tahmineh’s 
twenty-one-year-old son, Touraj, in a San Francisco car 
accident in 1974/1353 left the couple forever bereaved. In 
May 2012/1391, Qaderi succumbed to cancer at age 
seventy-eight in Tehran; Tahmineh died of COVID-19 in 
late December 2020/1399, age eighty-five. 


The Cloth Peddler/Arshin Mal-Alan, a tomantic comedy 
based on a popular 1910 operetta by Azarbaijani composer 
Uzeyir Hajibeyov (Aziz Haji-Beglou): Nader Hafezi and 
Samad Sabahi, co-directors. Esmail Koushan, producer, and 
with Samad Sabahi, co-writer. Iraj Khajeh-Nassiti, 
cinematographer. Valiollah Khakdan, art director. Majid 
Mehrjou, sound. Reza Houshmand, makeup. Cast: 
Tahmineh, Viguen, Taqi Zohouri, Roya Jalali, Boyuk 
Mohammadi, Sima, Changiz Jalilvant, Parandeh Safavi. 
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2. The Milkman/S/heer-Foroush, Dr. Koushan, director and 
producer. Karim Fakour, screenplay. Mahmoud Koushan, 


cinematography. Cast: Hossein Amirfazli, Delkash, 
Hamideh Kheirabadi, Abbas Mehrdadian, Mohammad 
Motevvaselani, Rahim Roshanian, Javad Taqqadosi, Taqi 


Zohouti. 


1961/1340 


1, 


The Dragon’s Tooth/Dandan-e Afie (color 
CinemaScope): Dr. Koushan, director and producer. 
Ebrahim Zamani Ashtiani, screenplay. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematography. Hassan  Sharifi, 
production manager. Hossein Mohseni, makeup. 
Cast: Zakaria Hashemi, Parviz Jafari, Ioush 
Khoshabeh, Fereydoun Nariman, Farideh Nassiti, 
Zhaleh Olov, Sima, Javad Taqqadosi. 


The Love Trap/Dam-e Eshg, a musical comedy: 
Azizollah_ Rafie, director and editor. Esmail 
Poursaeed, writer. Esmail Koushan, producer. Iraj 
Khaje-Nasiri, cinematographer. Majid Mehrjou, 
sound. Ataollah Khorram and Javad Lashkari, 
music. Elaheh and Ravanbakhsh, singers. Cast: 
Azadeh, Hamid Qanbari, Ahmad Qdadakchian, 
Abdolali Homayoun. 


The Laughing Widows/Biveha-ye Khandan: Nezam 
Fatemi, director and screenwriter. Dr. Koushan, 
producer. Iraj Khajeh-Nassiri, cinematographer. 
Cast: Fardin, Tahmineh, Taqi Zohouri, Faranak 
Mirgahhari, Abdolali Homayoun, Jhaleh Olov, 
Houshang Sarang, Ezzatollah Moqbeli. 
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4. The Nouveau Riche/Tazeb-be-doran Resideh: Media 


Film/Mahmoud Koushan, director and producet. 
Esmail Poursaeed, screenplay. Mahmoud Koushan, 
cinematographer. Cast: Taqi Zohouri, Faranak Mir- 
Qahhari, Azadeh, Jamshid Mehrdad, Nadereh 
(Hamideh Kheirabadi), Javad Taqqgadosi. Dancers, 
Azizeh, Camelia. 


The film, which depicted a corrupt retired general 
involved in the construction industry, was initially 
banned but was eventually granted a screening 
permit and garnered good ticket sales. 


1962/1341 


ile 


The Shadow of Fate/Sayeb-ye Sarnevesht: Dr. 
Koushan, director, writer, and producer. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematographer. Cast: Mahin Deyhim, 
Iren Zazians, Jamshid Mehrdad, Abbas Mehrdadian, 
Mohsen Milani, Nasser Malek Motiee. 


The Ruffian/Kolah Makhmali (“The Velvet Hat’) 
(color Wide Screen): Dr. Koushan, director and 
producer. Mehdi Soheili, writer. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematographer. Iraj Khajeh-Nassiri, 
editor. Asghar Bichareh, production manager. Parviz 
Yahhaqi, music. Ali Zaman Delpazir, set decorator. 
Mohsen Davvalou, poster design. Cast: Nasser 
Malek Motiee, Toros Peshtmalchian, Mansour 
Sepehrnia, Soheila (Soraya  Bekiasa), Javad 
Taqqadosi, Mahindokht Majlesi. 


Most of this film, in which Malek Motiee appeared 
for the first time in the iconic hat that signifies a 
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brand of (at times gallant) street toughs (/ahe/, lit. 
“ienorant’”), was shot on Court Minister Abolfat’h 
Atabay’s farmland. 


Mahmoud Koushan Goes Indie 


Once we had finished The Laughing Widows, | told my brother 
that I wished to create an agency called Media Film within 
Pars Film Studio. I envisioned making a variety of films that 
were neither fully artsy nor exclusively commercial. He said 
he would think about it, but when we met again later that 
afternoon, he turned me down. I had not expected that 
reaction, nor his refusal to extend me a loan. But I had set 
my mind on making an indie film, and it was going to be 
about gun smuggling. 


I described the topic to my friend Nasser Malek 
Mottee. He welcomed the idea and accompanied me to meet 
with Manuchehr Motiee, a relative of his, to discuss writing 
the scenario. Manuchehr Motiee greeted us warmly at his 
house in Karaj and accepted the assignment. Two weeks 
later, he delivered the screenplay to us as promised. 


Nasser Malek Motiee was eager to direct the movie— 
his first such attempt after fourteen years of acting—in 
which he would also star; his fees could wait until after the 
film was released. I accepted his proposition. To finance the 
movie, I pitched it to Rahim Hesamian and Ahmad 
Ganjizadeh’s partnership. Although my brother was not 
personally in favor of the project, he encouraged Hesamian 
to support it financially (Nasser Malek Motiee 1992 
interview with Jamal Omid, Hastory, p. 345). I had been 
handling the technical aspects of productions up to that 
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point; in my brother’s mind, it was time for me to learn 
about the business of filmmaking as well. Long story short, 
when I requested 50,000 Ts, Ganjizadeh immediately wrote 
me a check and asked for a receipt. 


My independent movie, called Merchants of 
Death/Sodagaran-e Marg, got underway after Nasser Malek 
Motiee submitted the scenario to the Ministry of Culture and 
Arts and obtained a film permit. In due process, my brother 
had a change of heart and even appeared in the credits as 
producer. 


Merchants of Death, detailed below, was released in 1962. 
It sold well and was listed by Jamal Omid among the ten best 
films of that era. As executive producer, one personal 
advantage of the film’s success was that from then on, Pars 
Film Studio paid me 20,000 Ts for every cinematography 
and editing credit that I received, in essence increasing my 
salary. 


1. Merchants of Death/Sodagaran-e Marg. Nasser Malek 
Mottee, director. Manuchehr Motiee, screenplay. 
Esmail Koushan, producer. Mahmoud Koushan, 
cinematography. Iraj Khajeh-Nassiri, editing. Majid 
Mehrjou, sound. Asghar Bichareh, photography. 
Cast: Nasser Malek Motiee, Victoria, Fima, 
Fereydoun Nariman, Vahik Pir-Hamzeie. 


2. The Spirit’s Vengeance/Entegam-e Rouh (color): Dr. 
Koushan, director, writer, and producer. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematographer. Hassan Mahd-Yadegar, 
assistant camera. Ali Delpazir, set decorator and 
camera operator. Iraj Khajenouri, editor. Majid 
Mehrjou, sound. Cast: Majid Mohseni, Victoria, Ali 
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Azad, Parvin Qazi-Bayat, Nader Bayat, Mohammad 
Abdi, Nahid Yousefi, Vahik Pir-Hamzeie. 


1963/1342 


1. 


The Beautiful Devil/ Abriman-e Ziba: Dr. Koushan, 
director, writer, and producer. Mahmoud Koushan, 
cinematography. Iraj Khajeh-Nassiri, editing. Majid 
Mehrjou, sound. Cast: Ali Azad, Moezz ud-Divan 
Fekri, Azar Hekmat-Sho‘ar, Akbar Jannati-Shirazi, 
Hossein Mohseni, Maliheh Nassiti, Rahim 
Roshanian, Soheila (Soraya Bekiasa), Asghar 
Teymouti. 


Lord Aras/ Aras Khan (CinemaScope): Nasser Malek 
Motiee, director. Dr. Koushan, screenwriter and 
producer. Mahmoud Koushan, cinematography. 
Majid Mehrjou, sound. Asghar — Bichareh, 
photography. Ataollah Khorram, music. Beheshteh 
and Abbas Montajem Shirazi, vocals. Hossein 
Mohseni, makeup. Cast: Nasser Malek Motiee, Azar 
Shiva, Taqi Zohouri, Homa Jahanfar, Gholam-Ali 
Khajavi, Mohsen Arasteh, Hossein Mohseni, Parvin 
Soleimani. 


We faced a comic nightmare while filming Aras 
Khan, as Zohouri and Khajavi snored so loudly that 
no one could get a good night’s sleep. One morning, 
the two of them woke up to see that their 
roommates had moved their beds next to the toilet. 


Everyone had a good laugh. 


Men and Main Drags/Mard-ha va Jaddeh-ha: Nasser 
Malek Motiee, director and with Ahmad Shamlou, 
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co-screenwriter. Dr. Koushan, producer. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematographer. Music performed by 
Ataollah Khorram and Parviz Vakili. Cast: Nasser 
Malek Motiee, Soheila (Soraya Bekiasa), Taqi 
Zohouti, Akbar Hashemi, Ashraf Kashani, Jhaleh 
Heravi. 


While we were filming Malek Motiee and Akbar 
Hashemi fighting on the road, a passing truck driver 
got distracted and hit another truck. Fortunately, no 


one was injured. 


4. Tears and Laughter/Ashg-ha va Khandeh-ha (color): 
Esmail Koushan, director and producer. Ahmad 
Najibzadeh, screenplay. Mahmoud  Koushan, 
cinematographer. Cast: Hossein Amirfazli, Reza 
Arefan, Gholam-Hossein Bahmanyar, Mohammad- 
Ali Jafari, Hamideh Kheirabadi, Jamshed Mehrdad, 
Pouran, Gholam-Reza Sarkoub, Simin, Javad 


Taqqadosi. 


5. I Love You/Doostet-Daram. Esmail Koushan, 
director and producer. Ahmad Najibzadeh, 
screenplay. Mahmoud Koushan, cinematography. 
Cast: Mohammad Abdi, Hossein Amirfazli, 
Gholam-Hossein Bahmanyar, Bita, Samira 
Golestaneh, Fariba Khatami, Maliheh Marhamat, 
Abbas Talasaz. 


1964/1343 


1. Abraham in Paris/Ebram dar Paris: The first Franco- 
Iranian co-production. Esmail Koushan, director 
and with Jean De Surmont (unverifiable last name), 
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co-producer. Mehdi Soheili, screenplay. Jean 
Gonnet and Mahmoud Koushan, cinematographers. 
Cast: Nasser Malek Motiee, Nicol Caren, Taqi 
Zohoutri, Jeanette Peschau, Fariba Hatami, Lotfi 
Khonji, Gillian Hills. 


A disagreement between Dr. Koushan and _his 
French partner caused a short delay in the process, 
but we were finally able to resolve the issue and 
completed the production as planned. 


1966/1345 


1. 


The Bank Robber/Dozd-e Bank: Esmail Koushan, 
director, writer, and producer. Mahmoud Koushan, 
cinematography. Majid Mehrjou, sound. Hossein 
Mohseni, makeup. Cast: Behrouz Vosouqi, Soheila 
(Soraya Bekiasa), Tagi Zohouri, Simin Alizadeh, 
Fariba Khatami, Gholam-Hossein Bahmanyar, 
Dariush Asadzadeh, Hamideh Kheirabadi. 


The movie was about a bank president and his 
doppelganger who is a burglar. Unfortunately, the 
lead star, Eddie Ponti, turned out to be substandard. 
He was fired by Dr. Koushan ten minutes into 
filming and replaced with Behrouz Vosoudi. 


Hossein the Kurd/Hossein-e Kord Shabestari (color 
CinemaScope): Esmail Koushan, director and with 
Ebrahim Zamani Ashtiani, co-writer. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematographer. Valiollah Khakdan, art 
direction. Ahmad Shirazi, editor. Anoushiravan 
Rohani, music. Majid Merjoo, sound. Hossein 
Mohseni, makeup. Cast: Nasser Malek Motiee, 
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Tloush Khoshabeh, Taqi Zohouri, Soheila (Soraya 
Bekiasa), Googoosh, Manuchehr Nozari. Nadereh 
(Hamideh Kheirabadi), Manuchehr Vosougq, 
Hossein Mohseni, Mohammad Abdi. 


While shooting this historical drama—in which 
Googoosh’s father, Saber Atashin, played the 
sheriff—Dr. Koushan noticed that his nineteen- 
yeat-old son, Kourosh, Shah Abbas’ heir, had 
become infatuated with Googoosh, who played one 
of the royal girls. He prevented that relationship 


from evolving and ended it very quickly. 


The sets, the scenery, the music, and a popular cast 
made this film an enormous box office success and 
helped the studio recover its losses from less 


successful productions. 


Don’t Joke, Pll Get Upset/Shookhi Nakon, Delkhor 
Misham: Reza Safaie, director and editor. Rahimi 
Shabestari, writer. Mansour Bagerian and Esmail 
Koushan, co-producers. | Nosratollah = Kani, 
cinematography. Cast: Forouzan, Ali Tabesh, Javad 
Qaemmaqami, Hamideh Kheirabadi, Dariush 
Asadzadeh, Ahmad Qadakchian, Nasser Jack Lord. 


Prince Arsalan/Amir Arsalan-e Namdar (colot 
CinemaScope): Esmail Koushan, director and 
producer. Mohammad Ali Naqib ul-Mamalek 
(original concept and scenario) and Esmail 
Koushan,  co-writers. . Mahmoud — Koushan, 
cinematographer. Valiollah Khakdan, art direction. 
Ahmad Shirazi, editor. Majid Mehrjou, sound. 
Kourosh Koushan, assistant director. Hossein 
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Mohseni, makeup. Ahdieh Badiee and Iraj, singers. 
Cast: Mohammad-Ali Fardin, Farzaneh, Manuchehr 
Nozari, Parisa, Hossein Mohseni, Jamshid Mehrdad, 
Hossein Amirfazli, Ebrahim Koushan, Mohammad- 
Taqgi Kahnamouni, Saber Atashin, Kourosh 
Koushan, Reza Arefan, Ali Atarodi. 


The 1966 Prince Arsalan covered the same adventures 
as the 1955 movie but with a new screenplay and a novel 
creative approach. Shooting the film posed a variety of 
challenges, one of which was that Fardin was only free for a 
month, for he was contracted to play in other movies. Given 
the high budget and the expensive sets, he agreed to be paid 
250,000 T's instead of 300,000 Ts provided we met his 
deadline. And we did. We wrapped up filming in only thirty 
days. 


Two Pars Film sound stages were used for this 
production. The court of Petros Shah, Mer’at-e Jenni’s 
residence, the court of the Talking Lion, and the Sheriffs 
headquarters were set up in the first hall, and the Stone 
Palace, Notre Dame, Farrokh Laqga’s Harem, and the 
Spider’s Cave, in the second. The Pleasure Garden, the 
Amber City, Solomon’s 1,000-Domed Abode, the Stone 
Showers Fort, and Qamar Vizier’s rooms and courtyard 
were constructed in the sheltered space 5,000 meters north 
of the studio, as were the bazaar and chelo-kabab restaurant. 
The Emerald Sword was designed by the makeup artist, 
Hossein Mohseni. 


The sets were designed by the renowned Baku native 
Valiollah Khakdan under the supervision of Dr. Koushan. 
Construction and painting lay in the capable hands of Master 
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Abdollah Gilani, who recetved monthly wages and was 
known as the studio’s monkey wrench. 


Fighting demons and jinni down on earth and high in 
the sky dressed as a French chevalier, Fardin was given free 
rein by Dr. Koushan to act as he pleased. Singing folk songs 
extended his reach even more but, along with other elements 
in the movie, also elicited fierce criticism, in particular the 
“Chelo-Kabab Master” song. 


Dr. Koushan defended Pars Studio’s vision and 


approach to the production at a press conference as follows: 


As you know, Fardin’s Prince Arsalan is a surreal film 
in which the prince slays dragons, sings, dances, 
cracks jokes, behaves boorishly, and gobbles chelo- 
kabab, and where Farrokh Laqa wears high heels and 
Christian Dior outfits and voguish makeup; her 
maids don sexy costumes as well. Critics derided one 
scene that had a jet plane flying overhead as 
implausible and called it an oversight, which it was 
not. That off-the-wall episode was about the 
fiendish Fouladzereh’s flight across the sky with 
Prince Arsalan in hot pursuit. To create that illusion, 
we hung a small toy plane on a string and moved it 


across the lens! 


In all, we managed to retain and reflect the story’s 
fantastical setting in the film. The book covered 
many more strange and wondrous episodes, of 
course, which when crafting the scenario, we 
whittled down to what is now in the movie. 
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Contrary to the critics, I believe that we 
accomplished our goal in this production, which has 
been seen and enjoyed by large audiences. I 
personally consider this Pars Film Studio movie to 
be an interesting feature in the history of Iranian 
cinema, as it both amazed the public and made them 


laugh. 


Prince Arsalan garnered 1,200,000 Ts in sales in Tehran, 


where it ran in eleven theaters for a month. It secured high 


dividends in the provinces as well. 


1967/1346 


1. 


The Invisible Man/Mard-e Namar’ee: Esmail 
Koushan, director, writer, and producer. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematography. Cast: Manuchehr 
Vosougq, Sara, Fereydoun Nariman, Gholamhossein 
Bahmanyar, Rafi Halati, Guiti Jafari, Dartush 
Asadzadeh. 


The Luminescent Jewel/Gobar-e Shab-cheragh. Esmail 
Koushan, director, writer, and producer. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematography. Valiollah Khakdan, art 
direction. Majid Mehrjoo, sound. Ahdieh Badiee, 
Iraj, Ramesh, singers. Cast: Forouzan, Taqi Zohourti, 
Javad Qaemmagqami, Jamileh, Manuchehr Nozari, 
Mansour Matin, Akbar Khajavi. 


Nassim, the Paladin/Nassim-e Ayyar (color 
CinemaScope): Dr. Esmail Koushan, director and 
producer. Abolhassan Tahami, — screenplay. 
Mahmoud Koushan, cinematographer. Esfandiar 
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Shirazi, editor. Majid Mehrjou, sound. Ahdieh 
Badiee and Iraj, vocalists. Cast: Reza Abdi, Javad 
Qaem-magami, Abdolali Homayoun, Jamileh, 
Akbar Khajavi, Mansour Matin, Sheida, Ali Tabesh, 
Ali Zandi. 


Harbour of Love/Bandargah-e Eshq (color): An 
Irano-Israeli co-production filmed in Haifa, Italy, 
and Greece. George Obadiah, director and 
screenwriter. Mahmoud Koushan, cinematographer. 
Mansour Bagerian and Esmail Koushan, co- 
producers. Dalia Amihud, Aref Arefkia, Yehoram 
Gaon, Ramesh, singers. Cast: Ali Tabesh, Tziona 
Tuchterman, Changiz Jalilvand, Yosef Bashi, 
Ya’ackov Ben-Sira, Luna Meisler, Nathan Meisler, 


Nasrin, Nikou Safaie, Aviva Schwartz. 


Two-Faced Man/Mard-e Do-Chebreb: Reza Beyk 
Imanverdi, director and screenwriter. Esmail 
Koushan, producer. Mahmoud  Koushan, 
cinematographer. Manuchehr Goudarzi, music. 
Afshin, lyrics. Ahdieh and Shahin, singers. Majid 
Mehrjou, sound. Cast: Reza Beyk Imanverdi, 
Abdollah Butimar, Faranak Mirgahhari, Jamshid 
Mehrdad, Ali Zandi, Guisou. Dancer, Jamileh. 


This was Beyk Imanverdi’s directorial and 
screenwriting debut. He injured himself in a stunt 
when jumping out of a car, and filming had to be 


stopped until he recovered. 
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1968/1347 


1. 


The Whirlpool of Sin/Gerdab-e Gonal: Mehdi Raeis- 
Firouz, director and writer. Esmail Koushan, 
producer. Mahmoud Koushan, cinematographer. 
Valiollah Khakdan, set decorator. Hossein Mohseni, 
makeup. Cast: Behrouz Vosouqi, Pouri Banaie, 
Jamshid Mehrdad, Mohammad Abdi, Mina, Khalil 
Talaie, Hossein Mohseni. 


Joseph and Zoleikha/Yusuf ile Ziileyha (color 
CinemaScope): A Turkish-Iranian co-production. 
Mehdi Raies-Fitouz, director and screenwriter. 
Esmail Koushan, Turker Inanoglu, Touraj 
Rahimzadeh, Mohammad Reza Sheybani, co- 
producers. Mahmoud Koushan, cinematographer. 
Cast: Forouzan, Cuneyt Arkin, Yasemin Alev, Ali 
Zandi, Tagi Zohouri, Ahmet Tanrikul, Necdet 
Tosun, Mohammad Reza Rafiee, Fereydoun 
Nariman, Dariush Talaie (former bodybuilding 
champion—not to be confused with the famed 


musician of the same name). 


In 1968/1347, Pars Film began collaborating with a 
young bank clerk named Touraj Rahimzadeh to head 
film distribution. Thanks to Dr. Koushan, the family 
lived in a small villa on the studio’s premises. 
Rahimzadeh had two daughters. Although he was 
Jewish, he made a pilgrimage to Mashhad and 
pleaded with Imam Reza to grant him a son. As it 
happened, his wife soon gave birth to a son, whom 


they named Reza. 
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At the time, Dr. Koushan was contemplating 
remaking Joseph and Zoleikha, twelve years after his 
original production in 1956. By then we had grown 
close to Touraj Rahimzadeh, and when he expressed 
interest in co-producing the film “because it was a 
nice religious tale,” Dr. Koushan agreed, thinking 
that as a shareholder he would make an even greater 
effort in its distribution. Reza Sheybani, who was 
solicited by Rahimzadeh, also came on board as a co- 
producer. The film had a budget of 900,000 Ts. 


I shot Joseph and Zoleikha in color CinemaScope. 
Mehdi Raeis-Firouz was assigned to direct the 
movie, for he was fond of historical and romantic 
themes. Dr. Koushan cast Cuneyt Arkin—a 
handsome Turkish actor he had met on a prior 
trip—to play Joseph in the lead role. Arkin 
(Fahrettin Cureklibatir, known in Iran as 
Pakhreddin) began his acting career in 1963 and was 
one of Turkey’s most popular actors. Dr. Koushan 
believed the film would sell well in Turkey on his 
account, which is, in fact, what happened. 


Joseph and Zoleikha Behind the Scenes 


The great set decorator Valiollah Khakdan went out of his 
way to create the large sets in Joseph and Zoleikha. He built the 
Pharaoh’s palace and its interior rooms and corridors 


beautifully and I was able to magnify them further by using 


a ctane. Zoleikha’s bedroom that was decorated with 


multicolored lace and sheer silk fabric looked especially 


exquisite; I used a fan to visualize a soft breeze blowing from 
the Nile toward the Pharaoh’s palace. 
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Forouzan had a scare in the scene where an asp was 
supposed to sting Zoleikha’s foot. A snake charmer had 
brought us a supposedly defanged and tame snake that could 
be handled by the film crew. In the scene, Forouzan was 
stretched out on the bed with her eyes closed; the box 
containing the snake was in front of the camera facing her. 
When we were ready to shoot, the snake stuck its head out 
of the box but didn’t stay put as expected. Instead, it 
slithered away and promptly bolted for the bed. The crew 
started yelling. Forouzan, who was supposedly asleep, shot 
upright, saw the snake, and screamed nonstop until she 
managed to get off the bed and run off. The crew also fled 
in horror. I watched the whole scene from the crane top and 
couldn’t do a thing. Anyway, the director had it out with the 
snake charmer until he caught the genie and put it back in 
the box. Then everyone went looking for Forouzan. She had 
passed out outside the set. 


One other incident happened to me personally while I 
was busy filming at an off-site location. It was a scene where 
Jacob sat on the ground praying for Joseph with his arms 
raised heavenwatd. The filming location was the desert areas 
around Varamin, about 60 km southeast of Tehran. I was 
sitting on a stool behind a CinemaScope camera filming Rafi 
Halati, who played Jacob, when a violent windstorm erupted 
out of the blue and shot me up into the air. Luckily, we had 
erected Jacob’s tent close by, and the camera and I landed 
on top of the canvass unharmed. 


Back at Pars Film, groups of photographers, 
journalists, and Cuneyt Arkin’s friends and fans regularly 
flocked to the studio, eager to see or file news reports about 
him. The press published daily rumors and lots of related 
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pictures, mostly of Arkin and Forouzan, Joseph and Zoleikha. 


Someone used to bring food for Arkin in an elegant car 


every day and stayed and talked to him for a long while. The 
driver turned out to be the beautiful daughter of Mr. Morad 
Erieh, owner of the Irana Tile & Ceramic Manufacturing. 
They had grown to be friends, and Arkin spent most of his 


spare time with them. 


t 


The Dusk of the Idolaters/Ghoroub-e Botparastan 
(color CinemaScope): Esmail Koushan, director, 
screenwriter, and producer. Mahmoud Koushan, 
cinematographer. Cast: Forouzan, Taqi Zohouri, 
Soraya Beheshti, Dariush Talaie, Jahangir Ghaffari, 
Karmen, Mohammad Abdi, Fereydoun Nariman, 


Manuchehr Nozari. 


This was a historical drama set during the reign of 
Cyrus the Great. The story revolved around an 
Achaemenid lieutenant’s struggle to retake a 
Zoroastrian fortress that had been captured by 
invaders and bring peace back to the people. 
Valiollah Khakdan had built a four-meter-high 
painted idol for the film, which sat in the open ait. 
One night, rainfall washed out the color of the 
statue’s surface, so it had to be repainted, which 


delayed filming by one day. 


Irano-Turkish Co-Productions, 1968-1971 


Pars Film Studio signed a contract with Erler Film’s Turker 
Inanoglu, Dr. Koushan’s counterpart in popular Turkish 


cinema commonly known as Yestkam (lit. The Green Pine), 
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to co-produce seven color CinemaScope movies listed as a 


group below, although they span several years: 


1, 


(1968) Divine Justice/Ad/-e E/ahi, released in Turkey 
as Tehran Macerasi (“Tehran Adventures”) (color): 
Turker Inanoglu, director and with Esmail Koushan, 
co-producer. | Manuchehr Kai-Maram and 
Bulent Oran, co-writers. Mahmoud  Koushan, 
cinematographer. Cast: Kartal Tibet, Forouzan, 
Kaveh Taba, Mine Mutlu, Jahangir Ghaffari, Filiz 
Akin (Inanoglu’s wife), Ali Seyhan, Necip Tekce, 
Feridun Célgecen, Nubar Terziyan. 


(1968) The Pretty Pickpocket/Hirsiz kiz: 'Turker 
Inanoglu, director. Safa Onal, screenplay. Cetin 
Gurtop, cinematography. Sohban Kologlu, art 
direction. Mehmet Bozkus, assistant director. Cast: 
Kartal Tibet, Filiz Akin, Ire¢ Baran, Giillistan Gizey, 
Nasser Malek Motiee, Iraj Qaderi, Nazee, Abdolali 
Homayoun. 


(1969) Melikshah, known in Iran as The Brave 
Race/Nas/-e Shoja’an. Esmail Koushan, director. 
Maziar Bazyaran and Remzi Jonturk, co-writers. 
Cast: Ciineyt Arkin, Mohammad Abdi, Yasemin 
Alev, Firuz, Gilstin Kamu, Adnan Mertsinli, Hassan 
Rezaie, Taqi Zohouri, Resit Cildam, Leman Oztiirk. 


(1970) The Cute Chauffeur/Shofor Khoshgeleh/Giizel 
sofor. Mahmoud Koushan, director. Safa Onal, 
screenplay. Cetin Gurtop, cinematography. Metin 
Miroglu, editor. Cast: Abdolali Homayoun, Filiz 
Akin, Zeki Alpan, Diclehan Baban, Soraya Beheshti, 
Alparsalan Emir, Necdet Tosun. 
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(1971) The Right Way/ Hak Yolu, also known as The 
Fruit of Love/Miveh-ye Gonah: Mahmoud Koushan, 
director and cinematographer. Esmail Koushan, 
screenplay. Cast: Cuneyt Arkin, Niloufar, Ali Miri, 
Dariush Asadzadeh, Jahangir Ghaffari. 


(1971) Moon Bright/Mah-Pishouni: Esmail Koushan, 
director. Parviz Khatibi, screenplay. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematographer. Cast: Filiz Akin, Cuneyt 
Arkin, Amir Fakhtreddin, MHabibollah Bolour, 
Jamshid Mehrdad, Parvin Malakouti, Hassan 


Reziani. 


(1971) A Captive/ Asir (Iki esr), an Ottoman period 
historical drama shot in Turkey: Natuk Baytan, 
director. Fuat Ozliier, screenplay. Cetin Giurtop, 
cinematography. Sohban Kologlu, art direction and 
assistant director. Metin Miroglu, editing. Cast: 
Cuneyt Arkin, Filiz Akin, Kuzey Vargin, Hulya 
Babus, Jamshid Mehrdad, Homayoun Tabrizian, 
Hassan Ceylan, Necip Tekce, Stheyl Egriboz. 


1969/1348 


f, 


Entangled/Gereftar. Mahmoud Koushan, director 
and screenwriter. Esmail Koushan, producer. 
Hassan Mahd-Yadegar, cinematography. Cast: 
Nasser Malek Motiee, Niloufar, Fariba Khatami, 
Javad Qaemmagami, Hamideh Kheirabadi, Gisou, 
Fereydoun Nariman, Mohammad Abdi, Samad 
Sabahi. 
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Entangled was an adaptation of Pars Film Studio’s 1954 


movie Negligence. The harsh winter slowed down filming, 


including a sequence at Saie Park that took three days to 


shoot. 


1970/1349 


1, 


The Thief and the Cop/Dozd 0 Passban: Mahmoud 
Koushan, co-director (with Nosratollah Karimi, 
uncredited) and cinematographer. Masoud 
Asadollahi and Nosratollah Karimi, co-writers. 
Esmail Koushan, producer. Babak Afshar, music. 
Cast: Taqi Zohouri, Habibollah Bolour, Massoud 
Asadollahi, Mehri Rahmani, Ali Miri, Soraya 
Beheshti, Mansour Matin, Simin Ghaffari, Hamideh 
Kheirabadi. 


For years, I had been thinking of a story that I 
successfully pitched to my brother while we were 
completing the Irano-Turkish co-productions. It 
was based on a movie that Fereydoun Qavanlou and 
I had seen together in Italy in our youth starring the 
famous comedian Toto. I enjoyed it so much that I 
had seen it several times. When I described the story 
to Nosrat Karimi, he liked it and delivered a good 
screenplay. We named it The Thief and the Cop. 

The film was such a huge success that it ran in eleven 
theaters for three weeks. To the film professionals’ 
collective surprise, it grossed even more than a 
Fardin movie that was playing simultaneously! I had 
a 50 percent stake in the film. 
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2. Shirin and Farhad/Shirin o Farhad: A telatively 
successful production based on Nezami Ganjavi’s 
twelfth century romantic epic; the sets were designed 
in an ancient Iranian style. Esmail Koushan, 
screenwriter and director. Mahmoud Koushan, 
cinematographer. Anoushiravan Rohani, music. 
Mahasti, vocals. Cast: Cuneyt Arkin, Niloufar 
(Shahin Khalili), Dariush Talaie, Jhaleh Olov, 
Hossein Rezaie, and Morteza Ahmadi. 


Second Iranian Film Festival 


On 13 May 1970 (23 Ordibehesht 1349), fifteen years after Dr. 
Koushan’s Go/rzan initiative, the editor of the monthly 
magazine Film and Art/Film o Honar, Ali Mortazavi, 
organized Thanks/Sepas, a non-juried Iranian film festival 
where he asked the public to rank selected movies. Of the 
seven feature films that entered the festival, Pars Film’s 
Joseph and Zoleikha won two prizes: Forouzan won for best 
leading actress, and I won for best color CinemaScope 


cinematography. 


Pars Studio Discovers Hayedeh 


In 1970/1349, as Pars Film’s director of music recording, I 
used to go to the studio on Fridays—the off-filming day— 
to record new tunes with Anoushiravan Rohani at my side. 
One time when Mahasti was there to record a song for Shirin 
and Farhad, Rohani came up and asked me for a blank reel 
to test the voice of the lady who had accompanied her to the 
studio. 


“What lady?” 
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He pointed to a woman who was sitting on the floor 
in the practice room. 


“What’s her name?” 
“Hayedeh. She’s Mahasti’s sister.” 


While Mahasti practiced with the orchestra, we tested 
Hayedeh in the dubbing studio where, to everyone’s delight, 
she gave a beautiful rendition of a Delkash song called 
“You've Forgotten Me”/”Bordi az Yadam.” Dt. Koushan 
joined us just then and, upon hearing her rich voice, asked 
Rohani to compose a song for her in anticipation of our next 
movie. And that is how the great Hayedeh’s musical career 


was born at Pars Film. 
1971/1350 


Documentary: Shojaeddin Shafa and the Ministry of 
Information asked Dr. Koushan to make a documentary for 
the 2,500-year celebration of the Persian Empire. I received 
a gold medal from the Ministry of Culture and Arts for my 
camera work on that film. 


1. The One-Night Wife/Zan-e Yek-Shabeh: Mahmoud 
Koushan, director and cinematographer and with 
Esmail Koushan, co-producer. Reza Mirlohi, 
screenplay. Cast: Morteza Aqili, Tagi Mokhtar, 
Bahman Mofid, Pouri Banaie, Fereshteh Jenabi, 
Nadereh (Hamideh Kheirabadi), Ali Miri. 


Most of this comedy was filmed in the Caspian Sea 
region. The story is about a minor argument 
between a couple that leads to a triple divorce, which 
is traditionally irreversible. However, after the 
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culprit who caused the crisis is exposed, the couple 
is allowed to reunite provided they find a mediator, 
which precipitates many exciting turns of events. 


Moftad the Champion/Pahblevan Mofrad. Aman 
Manteqi, director and _ screenwriter. Esmail 
Koushan, producer. Mahmoud  Koushan, 
cinematographer. Morteza Hannaneh, original 
music. Cast: Nasser Malek Motiee, Reza Beyk 
Imanverdi, Sepideh, Hassan Rezaie, Farrokh-Laqa 


Houshmand. 


The story was based on an American Western that 
Manteqi adapted to the context of the Iranian 
zourkhaneh (lit. ‘place of power’), clubs with roots in 
medieval history, and the institution of chivalry 
where men perform ritualized athletic exercises. 


Destiny/Qesmat: An independent movie made at 
Pars Film. Amir Shervan, ditector. Habibollah 
Kasmaie, screenplay. Reza Sheybani, producer. 
Mahmoud Koushan, cinematography. 
Anoushiravan Rohani, music. Karim Fakour and 
Parviz Khatibi, lyrics. Cast: Manuchehr Vosougq, 
Niloufar, Farrokh-Laqa Houshmand, Taqi Zohouri, 
Ladan, Jamshid Arya. 


1972/1351 


t. 


The Hen That Laid Golden Eggs/Morgh-e Tokhm- 
Tala (color CinemaScope): The first Iranian musical 
in which all the dialogue was sung. Anoushiravan 
Rohani, original music. Mehdi Soheili, lyrics. In 
addition to Ahdieh and Bahman Mofid, who were 
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trained singers, the rest of the cast also sang their 
lines. 


Mehdi Raeis-Firouz was the director. Parviz Khatibi 
wrote the screenplay. Mahmoud  Koushan, 
cinematographer. Majid Mehrjou, editing. Cast: 
Bahman Mofid, Ahdieh, Parvin Malekouti, Abdolali 
Homayoun, Marjan, Mohammad Taqi Kahnemouni, 
Parvin Soleimani. 


Black Mehdi and Hot Pants/Mehdi Meshki va 
Shalvarak-e Dagh: Nezam Fatemi, director. Ahmad 
Najibzadeh, screenplay. Esmail Koushan, producer. 
Mahmoud Koushan, cinematographer. Hassan 
Mahd-Yadegar, editor. Homayoun Khortam, music. 
Aref Arefkia and Ahdieh Badiee, vocals. Rubik 
Mansouri, sound. Cast: Nasser Malek Motiee, 
Fereshteh Jenabi, Morteza Aqili, Parviz Jafari, 
Abdolali Homayoun. 


The black-clad Mehdi and a Western girl in hot pants 
fall in love, but they cannot marry until Mehdi 


succeeds in marrying off his sisters. 


Breadwinnet/Baba Nan Dad: Aman Manteqi, 
director. Soheila Nasr, writer. Esmail Koushan, 
producer. Qodradollah Ehsani, cinematographer. 
Rubik Mansouri, editing, music selection, sound 
mixing. Majid Mahrjoo, sound recordist. Manuchehr 
Jamalipour, photography. Ebrahim Ghazizdeh, 
assistant director. Aref Arefkia, Ahdieh Badiee, Bela, 
Manuchehr Esmaili, singers. Cast: Reza Beyk 
Imanverdi, Sassan, Sepideh, Jamshid Mehrdad, 
Qobad Sohrabi, Fereydoun Nariman. 
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4. Abbaseh and Jafar Barmaki/Abbaseh va Jafar 


Barmaki: Amit Shetvan, director. Esmail Koushan, 
screenwriter and producer. Mahmoud Koushan, 
cinematographer. Esfandiar Shirazi, editing. Rubik 
Mansouri, sound. Hossein Mohseni, makeup. Cast: 
Tloush Khoshabeh, Vajesta (Sussan Sarmadi), Ali 
Miri, Jamshid Mehrdad, Zhaleh Olov. Reza 
Rakhshani, Habibollah Bolout, and Kambiz 


Koushan (as Jafar Barmaki’s son). 


Critics panned this historical movie due to Vajesta’s 


excessively heavy makeup. 


1973/1352 


ae 


Happy Birthday/Tavvalodet Mobarak: Nostratollah 
Vahdat, director. Ahmad Najibzadeh, writer. Esmail 
Koushan, producer. Mahmoud  Koushan, 
cinematographer. Homayoun Khorram, Aman 
Mantegi, Anoushiravan Rohani, original music. 
Majid Mehrjou, sound. Cast: Nosratollah Vahdat, 
Vajesta, Zhaleh Karimi, Hamideh Kheirabadi, 
Toutia, Zari Pourzand, Mohammad Abdi, Ali 
Zahedi. 


The Little Warriors/Jang-jouyan-e Kouchoulou. Esmail 
Koushan, director, screenwriter, and producer. 
Hassan Mahd-Yadegar, cinematography and editing. 
Cast: Gholam-Hossein Bahmanyar, Habibollah 
Bolour, Manuchehr Hamedi, Iloush Khoshabeh, 
Maryam Koushan, Ardavan Mofid, Christine 


Paterson, Vajesta (Sussan Sarmadi). 
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The film was a fantasy based on the lives of children 
in times past and was mostly shot in the Caspian Sea 
region. Dr. Koushan also cast his ten-year-old 
daughter, Maryam, in the movie. 


Sheikh Saleh: Aman Manteqi, director. Soheila Nasr, 
writer. Esmail Koushan, producer. Mahmoud 
Koushan, cinematography. Hassan Mahd-Yadegar, 
editing. Valiollah Kahakdan, set decorator. Cast: 
Nasser Malek Motiee, Sepideh, Jamshid Mehrdad, 
Mohsen Mahdavi, Hassan Mohammadi, Reza 
Rakhshani, Margerit Hakimi, Kamran Bakhtar, 
Mohammad-Vali Ahmadloo. 


The Millionaire Beggar/Geda-ye Millioner. Mahmoud 
Koushan, director. Parviz Ta’yidi, screenplay. 
Hossein Qassemivand, cinematographer. Hossein 
Mohseni, set decorator. Hassan Mahd-Yadegar, 
editing. Anoushiravan Rohani, music. Majid 
Mehrjou, sound. Cast: Reza Beyk Imanverdi, 
Shahnaz Tehrani, Farrokh Sajedi, Christine 
Paterson, Homayoun Ashkan, Reza Rakhshani, 
Nasser Guitijah, Ali Zahedi, Hassan Rezaie, Kambiz 
Koushan. 


1974/1353 


a 


Master Karim, At Your Service!/Ousta Karim 
Nokaretim': Mahmoud Koushan, director and 
cinematographer. Parviz Khatibi, screenplay. Esmail 
Koushan, producer. Cast: Nasser Malek Motiee, 
Shourangiz Tabatabaie, Morteza Aqili, Hamideh 
Kheirabadi, Roxana. 
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The film was released around Nowruz, the Persian 
New Year, in late March and sold well. The songs, 
composed by Anoushiravan Rohani and sung by 
Ahdieh, became popular. 


Let’s Go/Bezan Berim: Dariush Koushan, directotr. 
Parviz Khatibi, writer. Qodratollah Ehsani, 
cinematography and editing. Esmail Koushan, 
producer. Rubik Mansouri and Majid Mehrjoo, 
sound. Homayoun Khorram, Jamshid Zandi, 
Jahanbakhsh Pazouki, Parviz Maqdasi, music. Cast: 
Aref Arefkia, Aram, Jamshid Mehrdad, Ali Miri, 
Asghar Semsarzadeh, Raza Sharfi, Shervin, 
Mozhgan, Shadi. 


The Thirsty Ones/Teshneb-ha. A New Wave 
production by Pars Film. Mohammad Koushan, 
director. Mohammad Saeed Habashi, writer. Hassan 
Mahd-Yadegar, cinematographer and editor. Dr. 
Koushan and Mahmoud Koushan, co-producers. 
Rubik Mansouri, music and sound mix. Rouhollah 
Mofidi, makeup. Cast: Leila Forouhar, Farrokh 
Sajedi, Homayoun Ashkan, Mohsen Mahdavi, Ziba 
Yekta, Ali Zahedi, Javad Taqqadosi, Sirus 
Jarrahzadeh, Alireza Qavami, Jahangir Forouhar, 
Ruhollah Mofidi. 


Pars Film productions had run the gamut of genres, 


from historical romances to comedy and musicals and from 


raffish adventures to family drama. Although popular with 


audiences, the movies were repeatedly panned by certain 


filmmakers as low-class and repetitive. It must be noted that 


when these same individuals made movies, often with 
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financial backing from the studios, they themselves fell short 
of the mark and theaters cut off their showtimes after a mere 
two or three days. 


It was in that environment that Mohammad Saeed 
Habashi, a young National Iranian Radio and Television 
(NIRT) employee, entered the orbit of Pars Film. His 
screenplay titled The Thirsty Ones had been endorsed by the 
film unit of the Ministry of Culture and Arts along with a 
written commendation. He had not been able to win over 
any studios to produce it, however. Ali Noshirvan, a TV 
broadcast manager who knew Dr. Koushan personally, had 
advised Habashi to contact Pars Film Studio. 


“Mahmoud, you should direct this film,” Dr. Koushan 
told me after reading the scenario, which was about a high 
school kid who falls for his teacher’s daughter in a class 
where students traffic drugs. 


I was impressed that the story was radically different 
from anything Pars Film or other Iranian studios had ever 
produced. “T like it; it’s original,” I told my brother. “It also 
lacks song and dance routines and cabaret fights that are 
popular with audiences; nor is it suited to money-making 
stars like Fardin, Malek Motiee, Forouzan, Tabatabaie, and 
Zohouti and is therefore financially risky. ’m prepared to 
co-produce it, provided I’m paid in cash for my directorial 


work in advance.” 


Dr. Koushan, who, contrary to his critics’ perceptions, 
always sought new faces and novel works and enjoyed 
activities in creative domains other than commercial movies, 
agreed to my condition, purchased the rights to the script, 
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and paid my fee. Preparations for the film then got 


underway. 


In the process, Dr. Koushan and M. S. Habashi struck 
up a close friendship and soon afterward decided to produce 
a TV series about youth. But some disagreements emerged, 
which also delayed the process of filming The Thirsty Ones, 
and then the Islamic revolution broke out. Though the film 
was finally produced under much duress, it met with a 
tremendous audience response and ran for three whole 
weeks in eleven theaters in the capital. It was a box office 
success in provincial cities as well and enjoyed substantial 
sales when it was replayed in Tehran and elsewhere. 


The Thirsty Ones was classified by Film and Art magazine 
and the print media as New Wave cinema and was broadcast 
as such on NIRT. 


1975/1354 


1. Golden Heeled/Pashneh-Tala. A Pars Film romantic 
comedy. Nezam  Fatemi, director. Ahmad 
Najibzadeh, screenplay. Mahmoud  Koushan, 
cinematography. Cast: Nasser Malek Motiee, 
Shourangiz Tabatabaie, Farrokh Sajedi, Morteza 
Agili, Simin Ghaffari, Nadereh (Hamideh 
Kheirabadi), Manuchehr Hamedi, Alireza Qavami, 
Ali Zahedi, Hassan Rezaie. 

2. Dad Is the Best/Hichki Baba Nemisheh: Datiush 
Koushan, director. Esmail Koushan, screenwriter 
and producer. Hossein Qassemivand, 
cinematographer and editor. Varuzhan, music and 
with Ahdich Badiee, Nasser Cheshmazar, and Sattar, 
singers. Majid Mehrjou, sound. Rouhollah Mofidi, 
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makeup. Cast: Manuchehr Vosouq, Haleh Nazari, 
Shahram Saminipour, Abdollah Butimar, Mohsen 
Mahdavi, Hassan Rezaie, Fakhri Pazouki, and the 
dancer, Nadia. 


1976/1355 


1. 


The Sleeping Lion/Sheer-e Khofieh: An Iranian- 
German co-production. Esmail Koushan, director, 
co-producer with Inter Allianz, and co-writer with 
Jamshid Sedaqat-Nejad. Mahmoud  Koushan, 
Hassan Mahd-Yadegar, and Adolf Homer, 
cinematography. Valiollah Kahakdan, art direction. 
Peter Thomas and Hossein Vaseqi, music. Cast: 
Ezzatollah Entezami, Ivan Desny, Manuchehr Farid, 
Gila von Weitershausen, Farrokh Sajedi, Hossein 
Qassemivand, Aram, Nematollah Gorji, Reinhard 
Kolldehoff, Hassan Rezaie, Sami Tahassoni, 
Herbert Tiede. 


The Sleeping Lion was the last truly great production 
by Dr. Koushan that he also directed. It was shot in 
color and used German technicians and actors and 
costly décors. The film centered on the infamous 
Treaty of Torkamanchai signed between Fat’h-Ali 
Shah Qajat and Emperor Nicholas I of Russia on 10 
February 1828 where Iran ceded what is now 
Armenia, southern Azarbaijan, Nakhjavan, Igdir 
Province (now part of Turkey), and other territories 
to Imperial Russia. 

Dr. Koushan spent a considerable amount of time 
researching historical records to write a facts-based 
screenplay, and he went all-out in directing the film. 
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Screening the finished product and its title, The 
Sleeping Lion, tan into obstacles, however. Six months 
later, it was decided to show the film not in venues 
frequented by Fi/wfarsi fans and the populace of 
southern Tehran but at Cinema Capri, Shahr-e 
Parang, Paramount, and Rivoli. Because of that 
restriction, the film was not a commercial success in 
Iran, but it did win acclaim in Berlin. 

Discouraged by the way the screening of this 
otherwise gratifying historical drama had been 
handled, Dr. Koushan withdrew from any further 


directorial engagements with Pars Film Studio. 


Reedbed/ Neyzar. Mahmoud Koushan, director and 
producer. Parviz Sayyad (story); Jamshid Sedagat- 
Nejad, screenplay. Hossein Qdassemivand, 
cinematographer. Hassan Mahd-Yadegar, editing. 
Manuchehr Goodarzi, music. Morteza Barjasteh, 
vocals. Majid Mehrjou, sound. Cast: Reza Beyk 
Imanverdi, Aram (A’zam Mir-Hosseini), Homayoun 
Ashkan, Farideh Bayat, Hassan Rezaie, Ali Zahedi. 


Joys of Life/Shadiha-ye Zendegui: Mahmoud 
Koushan, director. Parviz Khatibi, writer. Esmail 
Koushan, producer. Hossein Ghasemivand and 
Mahmoud Koushan, cinematography. Hossein 
Mohseni, makeup. Homayoun Khorram, Hossein 
Vaseqi, music. Ahdieh Badiee, singer. Cast: Nasser 
Malek Motiee, Shourangiz Tabatabaie, Reza Beyk 
Imanverdi, Hamideh Kheirabadi, Farrokhlaqa 
Houshmand, Ali Zahedi, Mehdigoli Safapour, 
Roksana, Paridokht Eqbalpour, Ali Miri. 
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1977/1356 


1. 


The Great Silence/Sokout-e Bozorg. Mahmoud 
Koushan, director. Hossein Qassemivand, 
cinematography. Esmail Koushan, producer. 
Manuchehr Motiee, story; Jamshid Sedaqat-Nejad, 
screenplay. Fereydoun Khoshnoud, music. Majid 
Mehrjou, sound. Reza Qiasi, makeup. Cast: Saeed 
Rad, Reza Beyk Imanverdi, Noushafarin (Fatemeh 
Abdi Galangashi), Shahnaz, Mohammad Banki, 
Kazem Afrandnia, Laleh, Hassan Rezaie. 

Hello Tehran/Salam Tehran: Dariush Koushan, 
director and editor. Story by Dariush Koushan 
adapted from James Leo Herlihy’s Midnight Cowboy. 
Jamshid Sedaqat-Nejad, screenplay. Esmail 
Koushan, producer. Hassan Mahd-Yadegar, 
cinematography. Varuzhan, theme song. Zoya, 
lyrics. Ebi, vocals. Akbar Alemi, sound. Reza Qiasi, 
makeup. Cast: Morteza Adqili, Mostafa ‘Tari, 
Fereshteh Sadeqi, Mohsen Mahdavi, Farideh Bayat, 
Ali Zahedi, Hamed Tahassoni, Mehdi Montazer, 
Taher Taheri. 

The Rebel/ Toghiangar. Mahmoud Koushan, director 
and cinematographer. Houshang Moradi Kermani, 
screenplay. Esmail Koushan, producer. Cast: Iraj 
Qaderi, Shourangiz Tabatabaie, Bita Mohammadi, 
Ali Azad, Atefeh Karimi. 


Union Leadership 


Before moving to the last chapter of Pars Film in 1978, I 
should like to pay tribute to Dr. Koushan’s leadership and 
relentless efforts to consolidate varied Iranian filmmaking 
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syndicates and unions and to persuade the state to officially 
recognize cinema as an industry in Iran. One particularly 
effective move in that direction came in 1962/1341 when he 
invited Prime Minister Ali Amini to visit Pars Film Studio 
and pitched him the idea of privileging studios that produced 
Iranian movies at high costs versus those that dubbed 


foreign movies on the promise of an easy profit. 


The main debate since the 1950s had been a 40 percent 
tariff on ticket sales that the city collected from movie 
theaters regardless of whether they screened foreign films 
dubbed into Persian on the cheap or Iranian feature films 
that cost considerably more to produce. Tehran mayor 
Gholam-Hossein Ebtehaj had continually championed the 
high tariffs, arguing that they were an essential resource for 
the city. Film critic Houshang Kavousi added the argument 
that high tariffs would disincentivize producers from making 
Filmfarsi (Cinema No. 3 in 1954/1333), a derogatory term he 
coined to describe commercial Iranian movies. 


In 1956, Dr. Koushan set a second round of appeals in 
motion by urging studio owners and film syndicates to unite 
on behalf of producers of Iranian films. At a meeting held at 
Pars Film’s office on Estanbol Avenue, the group formed a 
union and elected Akbar Dehqan, Dr. Shahrokh Rafi, Majid 
Mohseni, Mehdi Misaqiyeh, and Dr. Koushan to represent 
their interests. The issue was, in due course, relegated to a 
parliamentary committee. Following a 5-2 vote against 
Ebtehaj’s position, the committee’s decision was to cut the 
tariff by half, which lowered it to 20 percent. The victory 
was only on paper, however; not only did City Hall refuse to 
implement it but movie theater owners demanded the same 
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discount for screening dubbed foreign films, and in the 


ensuing battles, the effort came to naught and fizzled out. 


Soon, everyone involved gave up except Dr. Koushan, 
who, in Januaty 1959/Bahman 1337, succeeded in building 
an unprecedented coalition of cinema owners and producers 
that threatened to strike if City Hall continued to defy the 20 
percent rule set by the parliament. The threat was effective 
and by April 1959/1338 led to another victory, namely the 
official recognition of the Union of Iranian Film Producers 
and Dubbers, which elected Dr. Koushan president, Akbar 
Dehgan vice president, and Ataollah Zahed secretary. 


On that day in 1962, after Dr. Amini inspected Pars 
Film Studio’s different suites where he met with the 
technicians, writers, directors, and cinematographers, Dr. 
Koushan gave a speech before the prime minister in the 


large dubbing studio. 


Your honor, the Iranian film industry was born about 
fifteen years ago and has come a long way during that 
relatively short time. This achievement is due to our 
collective diligence at Pars Film and my understanding of the 
economics of the film industry and has come about despite 
the lack of any support, encouragement or contribution, or 
even close attention on the part of the government. It is safe 
to say that we have advanced far more than many countries 
that started on this path much earlier than us. Iran has been 
producing color CinemaScope movies for four years now, 
but this has not yet occurred in India, where the film 
industry has been thriving for forty years, or in Middle 
Eastern countries, or even in Latin America. Iranian films 
have entered several international film festivals; for instance, 
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our films were entered in four festivals in West Berlin and 
were warmly received by the public. Radio Iran Director Mr. 
Moinian, who attended one of the festivals at the Gloria- 
Palast in Berlin, commented that among the five 
submissions by Greece, France, Argentina, Yugoslavia, and 
Tran, the Iranian film was the one that received the best and 
the highest acclaim. At the Moscow Film Festival last year, 
two films, Tehran and Isfahan, with Mahmoud Koushan as 


cinematographer received unprecedented recognition. 


He then explained that the government’s support of 
foreign film dubbers at the expense of Iranian film 
producers was detrimental to Iran’s economy. To illustrate 
the point, he cited Central Bank data showing that 2,000,000 
Ts had left the country to obtain licenses to dub foreign 
films. 


Dr. Amini was so moved by Dr. Koushan’s remarks 
that he prioritized the interests of Iranian film producers 
over dubbers while in office. Over the next four years, key 
support was provided by another official, Dr. Koushan’s 
longtime friend Dr. Taher Ziai, then head of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industries. As a result, a new milestone 
was reached when cinema was officially classified as an 
“industry,” and a National Union of the Iranian Film 
Industry was duly registered to represent the guild. At the 
union’s first election held at the Chamber of Commerce in 
April 1966 (Ordibehesht 1345), Dr. Koushan was elected 
president and held that position until May 1968/1347 when 
at the eleventh hour he declined to serve further, citing 
factionalism and divisiveness as the reason. In 1974/1353, 
the union was brought under the umbrella of the Ministry of 
Culture and Arts. 
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1979/1358 
A Breathtaking Final Sequence 


Pars Film’s Breathtaking/Nafass-gir, made in 1978 and 
released in 1979, was the last movie the studio produced 
before the Islamic revolution disrupted the Iranian film 
industry and, by transforming government agencies, turned 


everything upside down. 


A crime drama about gold smuggling shot in 
Khorramshahr, Breathtaking was directed by Mahmoud 
Koushan and written by Hassan Rafiee. (Esmail Koushan, 
producer. Hassan Mahd-Yadegar, cinematographer and 
editor. Hossein Mohseni, set decorator. Rubik Mansouti, 
sound. Galost Gourdian, foley artist. Mohammad Banki, 
photography. Cast: Reza Beyk Imanverdi, Zarrineh, 
Mahnaz, Shahrouz Ramtin, Sheila Mousavi, Parvin 
Soleimani, Yadi, Hassan Rezaie.) 


Street demonstrations and strikes in Tehran and the 
provinces had reached their apex when we wrapped up 
Breathtaking. On 19 August 1978, religious zealots had set 
Abadan’s Cinema Rex on fire. Since then, people were 
gripped by the fear of a repeat inferno, and therefore 
screening the movie in theaters was marked by a dark sense 
of foreboding. 


Meanwhile, disruption ruled the day across most 
studios. Overnight, technicians and second-rate actors took 
control of their respective workplaces and exerted their 
newfound power over studio owners and management. 
Many producers, directors, and actors had either left the 
country or sheltered either at home or in undisclosed 
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hideaways. Pars Film was not exempt from the sting of the 
revolution’s exigencies. Dr. Koushan was forced out of his 
leadership position at the Studio—as were many of the 
employees—and his personal assets were confiscated. In the 
process, his health suffered a dramatic decline. 


Despite the internal and external challenges, we felt 
that I should continue making films—though different types 
than we had produced in the past—to keep Pars Film in 
motion. That is how I came to make Grains of 
Wheat/Daneha-ye Gandom, a film that centered on 
landowners and peasants. But even that movie could not 
save the studio, which the state soon appropriated, dealing 
another blow to Dr. Koushan, who had by then been 
diagnosed with colon cancer. 


The End 


As Dr. Koushan’s condition worsened, we had him 
hospitalized at the Tehran Clinic. His cancer had 
metastasized and was painful. His wife, Diana, their 
daughter, Maryam, and I were the only people who visited 
him; all his former colleagues kept their distance, calculating 
the consequences of visiting him with an abundance of 


caution. 


Before long, his doctors admitted there was little more 
they could do to try and save him. Aware of the grim news, 
Dr. Koushan kept mostly quiet, though his characteristic 
smile never left his face. 


I visited him every day and spent hours by his bedside, 
trying to sound upbeat. 
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“What are you thinking about?” he asked me once as I 
stared out the window. 


“About the time you sketched a scene of The S/eeping 
Lion on the back of a pack of cigarettes and said, ‘Go get this 
ready to shoot!’ ” 


“Those were the days!” 
"So, what’s the plot of the next movie?" 
I heard him groan in pain and grabbed his hand. 


“It’s nothing. Now, please lighten up and let me have 


a cigarette.” 


When I handed it to him, his hand was freezing. 
“What’s taking Diana so long to fetch Kourosh from the 
airport?” he half murmured to himself, “and who knows 
when Dariush might turn up?” Then he drew a puff with 
great difficulty and added, “But you know, it’s better this 
way. Really.” 


Silence. 


“You know this scene, right?” he filled in, pulling a 
dramatic face as if on camera. 


“No,” I replied, and watched him tease a lugubrious 
verse by the Indian poet Nour Jahan: Nedther a lamp nor a 
flower at the outcast’s mound | Neither a butterfly afire nor a 
nightingale’s sound. 


Unable to contain myself and return his humor, I held 
him tight and wept hard. He tried to press me against his 
body but didn’t have the strength. 
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“Mahmoud,” he whispered, “this is the final sequence 
of the plot you were asking for.” And with those words, Dr. 
Esmail Koushan, the Father of Iranian Cinema, died in my 
arms on the fifth of July 1981 and left me, who had always 
followed him like a shadow, behind. 


A Farewell Snapshot 


The family held a very simple burial ceremony for Dr. 
Koushan, in silence. With my brother gone and Pars Film 
Studio appropriated by the new regime, I had to reimagine 
the future. 


My wife and children decided to leave for Austria so 
they could seek their own paths free of the restrictions they 
would face at home. I sold our house and provided for them 
abroad. Then I moved to my office on Vali Asr (formerly 
Pahlavi) and decided to use the rest of my assets to continue 
making movies, because that is all I knew how to do. But I 
soon discovered that filmmaking had ceased to be a simple 
process and once made, myriad hurdles in obtaining 
screening permits bred other varieties of disincentives. In 
the end, I decided to retire from my profession but do my 
best to preserve Esmail Koushan’s storied legacy and my 
own humble share in that scenario. 


In closing, I leave the reader with a snapshot that 
speaks volumes to his industrious spirit and pioneering 


impact on Iranian cinema. 
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Dr. Esmail Koushan was: 


The first to dub foreign-language films into Persian. (1946) 
The first to build a film studio, Mitra Film. (1946) 
The first to produce a “talkie.” (Storm of Life, 1948) 


The first to produce a musical. (The Spring Variety Show, 
1949) 


The first to build a soundstage on a grand scale. (Pars Film 
Studio, 1950) 


The first to publish a film magazine. (The World of Art, 
1951) 


The first to produce a black and white CinemaScope film. 
(Accusation, 1956) 


The first to produce a color CinemaScope film. (The 
Runaway Bride, 1958) 


The first to co-produce films with France. (Abraham in 
Paris, 1964), Israel (Harbor of Love, 1967), Turkey 
(Divine Justice, 1968-1971), and Germany (The 
Sleeping Lion, 1976). 
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R-Front: Mahmoud Koushan, Homayoun, Dr. Koushan, Nasser Malek Motiee, 
L-Back:Ebrahim Koushan, Kourosh Koushan, a Turkish actor, and Iraj Qaderi at a 
restaurant in Turkey 
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L-R: Esmail and Mahmoud Koushan in Turkey for a Pars Film Studio/Erler Film co- 
production 


Members of the Iran-Turkey co-production team. R-L: Nasser Malek Motiee, Dr. 
Koushan, Kartal Tibet, Forouzan, Filiz Akin, Turker inanoglu, Ebrahim Koushan, 
Taqi Zohouri, Mohammad Ali Fardin, Mahmoud Koushan. 
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The Thief and the Cop (1970) 
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Master Karim, At Your Service! (1975) 
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Black Mehdi and Hot Pants (1972) The Millionaire Beggar (1973) 
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The Pretty Pickpocket (1968) 


Trial scene, The Sleeping Lion (1976) 
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R-L: Esmail and Mahmoud Koushan review shooting script. 


Breathtaker (1979) 
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R-L: Kambiz Koushan and his father, Mahmoud Koushan 


R-L: Mahmoud Koushan and Iranian American cinematographer Amir M. Mokri in 
Hollywood 
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Portrait of Dr. Esmail Koushan by Zaman Zamani, 
in memory of their collaboration dubbing films in Istanbul 
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Tehran Nights, 105 

Tehran Nights/Shabha-ye 
Tehran, 105 

The Bandit, 115 

The Bandit/Rahzan, 115 

The Bank Robber/Dozd-e Bank, 
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The Euphoria of Love, 97, 100 

The Euphoria of Love/Masti-ye 

Eshq, 97 
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